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a alle 
HE week has been a bad one for France. The Crown Prince, 
whose Adlatus, General von Blumenthal, is said to be only 
inferior as a strategist to Baron von Moltke, has been creeping 
slowly on, and on the 24th August had passed through the de- 
serted Camp of Chilons, and was passing on apparently, but not 
certainly, in pursuit of Marshal MacMahon. At Metz the invest- 
ment of the city and of Marshal Bazaine’s camp had been com- 
pleted by the Prussians; and the King, leaving a powerful force 
to retain the Marshal, had with the remainder of his Army 
started for Paris, and on 25th August was at Bar-le-Duc ; 
while Ublans had been seen as far west as Chateau ‘Lhierry, 
some fifty miles from the capital, whither, says an official 
telegram from Berlin, the German armies have “ resolutely entered 
upon their march.” ‘The Government is evidently convinced that 
they will arrive, and General Trochu has ordered that all dan- 
gerous characters and persons without means of subsistence shall 
be expelled Paris. A threat has been issued of burning all crops 
whose owners do not bring them into the city ; and the General 
has endeavoured to console the Gardes Mobiles, who are irritated 
at the want of comforts in their barracks, by pointing out that 
their situation, with its moral trials, will make veterans of them, 
and ‘is a useful preparation for the sacrifices which the future 
may require from them,”—all clear indications that Paris is not 
too well supplied. 

On the other hand, the story of Marshal MacMahon’s hurried 
retreat from Chilons is, we believe, erroneous. After a careful 
collation of the official telegrams, the statements of the Minister 
of War about good news in his possession, the letters in the 
Daily News from the Marshal’s camp, and the incidental admis- 
sions of the Paris Press, we disagree entirely with the 7imes, and, 
agreeing with the able diarist of the Standard, believe that Mac- 
Mahon is attempting one of the most daring feats ever attempted 
in war, namely, to march on Montmédy, exposing his flank to the 
Crown Prince—whom he hopes to elude by speed—and thus 
enable Marshal Bazaine to break out of his entrenchments under 
Metz. The difficulties, as explained elsewhere, are extreme ; 
but the attempt is heroic, and the French Generals may 
know facts connected with the health of the German camp of 
which we know nothing. At all events, this we feel certain is 
the movement to which Count de Palikao’s enigmatical speeches 
point, and from which he is hoping such grand results,—results 
which will depend mainly upon one of the enigmas of the war, 
the numerical strength of the German army round Metz. If the 
Berlin accounts of those numbers are correct the exploit is hope- 
less, but those accounts tax the very imagination. 


The papers are publishing, Friday, 6 p.m., accounts of a battle 
near Montmédy, ending in the closing of the gates of that town. | 
The Prussians have cut the railway between that and Sedan. | 
The news, which comes to the Stan/ard from Virton, in Belgium, | 
is not yet intelligible, but shows that the Prussians are in some | 


force across MacMahon’s path. 
} 


It is necessary to recur to these German accounts of their | 





own numbers. The German papers affirm with one voice 
that when the King entered France there were 250,000 
troops with the Red Prince, 250,000 with the Crown Prince, 
and 70,000 under Steinmetz,—570,000 in all. There were 
besides, 200,000 men in the second line, between the Rhine and 
the Weser; 150,000 ender Von Falkenstein in the coast pro- 
vinces ; and 150,000 in garrison eastward, especially in Posen and 
Silesia,—which latter, we may remark, is certainly well garrisoned. 
This gives a total of 1,070,000 troops in actual readiness. The 
numbers, as numbers of eflicients, seem monstrous ; but it should 
be observed that they correspond exactly to the number of efficients 
which would be produced by a conscription throughout Germany 
of all men of 21, 22, 23, and 24. ‘That would yield 1,600,000 
men, and Germans, whose surgeons are not bribed, do not reject 
more than one in four. ‘The statement, affirmed and reaflirmed 
as it is, seems to us almost incredible ; but we have English official 
testimony to the fact that in 1866, Prussia, without her conquests 
or her allies, had 676,000 trained soldiers in movement. 


The Germans further affirm, and in this they are backed alse 
by English correspondents, that General von Falkenstein with 
50,000 men has been ordered to the front; that the reserve 
battalions of the regiments crushed at Worth, Forbach, and 
Metz have joined; and that consequently the admitted losses, 
though frightful to the country, do not affect the Army. The 
official journal, moreover, admits the frightful fact that the war 
‘* may destroy a generation,” but cousoles itself with the idea that 
the war will be final. It should be observed also that the Reserves 
are the veterans, most of them the very men who invaded Austria. 
Some of these statements may be the result of national vanity, and 
some intentionally deceptive ; but English eye-witnesses—e.g., the 
cool observer who watched the fight of Rezonville for the Daily 
News—express themselves astounded at the German numbers ; the 
French correspondents talk of ‘‘ hordes,” and most significant of 
all, entire departments are overtaxed to provide them supplies. 
We shall not know the actual facts till after the war, but it is 
well to bear the German statements in mind, 


The German Government has not as yet published any estimate 
of its actual losses, though it has given lists of officers killed ; but 
the Berlin correspondents estimate them at about 50,000 men 
for the battles alone, that is, not counting sick. ‘The King is 
almost apologetic about them, and a deep and sad gravity has 
settled down on Germany. ‘There is grave reason to believe that 
this estimate is far within the truth, and that at least 75,000 
Germans have been placed hors de combat. ‘The French loss is 
probably not so great, they having at Worth, Forbach, and Metz 
having had great advantages of position ; but it is to be noted 
that while the French have no prisoners, the Prussians have taken 
so many, 25,000 in all, as to burden their fortresses. ‘The differ- 
ence is explained on both sides partly by the way in which 
French cavalry charge the needle-gun, and are captured when dis- 
mounted, but mainly by the French foible of wasting cartridges 
Of course, a regiment without cartridges could be captured ev 
masse,—and this, in one instance at least, has happened. 


The conduct of the French Chamber during the week has been 
remarkable. The spirit of the Imperialists is evidently giving 
way, and three successive motions have been carried having for 
their object to add members of the Chamber to the official Com- 
mittee of Defence. The Chamber asked first for nine members, 





' should no longer be sacrificed to a dynasty. 


and then twice over for three—who would have been Daru, 
Thiers, and Buffet—but the Government rejected the demand. 
This refusal seems to have greatly excited the Left, who in the 
Wednesday sitting demanded that the policy of secrecy should 
cease ; that the people should be armed; and that the country 
France, said M. de 


Keratry, desired ‘‘ to take herself into her own hand.” An incur- 
sion by the people is apprehended, and the doors of the Corps 
Législatif are guarded by detachments of soldiers, but no dis- 
It is rumoured that M. Rouher 


turbances have taken place. 
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advises a coup d'état; but it could scarcely be executed without 
civil war, and the disarmament of the National Guard and the 
Garde Mobile. It is probable, however, that as the Emperor 
accompanies MacMahon in his desperate movement, both parties will 
wait, though every advance of the Prussians increases the power 
of those who desire a popular Dictatorship. Would the armies 
obey ? 

France is fearfully unfortunate in the absence of great names 
among her civilians. ‘here is not a man, either in Chamber or 
Senate, to whom men look up. Count Daru perhaps stands 
highest in character, but he has given no proof of ability to 
manage a revolution; Thiers talks downright nonsense about his 
forts and his foresight; and M. Buffet is rather an able thana 
powerful man; Gambetta, the most prominent Red, displays little 
statesmansbip ; M. Picard retires somewhat ; Rochefort is at best a 
Camille Desmoulins ; M. de Keratry, who stems in earnest, is little 
known, and almost everybody else in the Chamber is a ‘‘ respect- 
able.” The Imperialists are as weak as their rivals, for M. 
Chevreau clearly fails, M. Rouher only ‘‘ advises the Emperor,” 
and there is literally no new man in front except General ‘Trochn, 
who seems undecided. Outside there is the same dearth of visible 
capacity, no journalist even being trusted, while the provinces 
seem to be empty of eminences of all kinds. The Duke d’Aumale, 
if in Paris, would be the intellectual superior of any statesman 
there. 

The Chamber, however, as a body has shown no hesitation in 
voting any necessary decrees. It has called out all old soldiers, 
married or unmarried, is willing apparently to force all Gardes 


Mobiles into the Army, and its Military Committee proposes to | 


enrol all men whatsoever from 20 to 35 years of age. ‘This would 
involve the arming of the whole youth of France, and is certain 
to be resisted by the Government, which fears social war—not 
without reason, the poor accusing the rich of treason—and may 
be rejected on the ground of impossibility. Government has not 
arms sufficient to fight the Germans. The Chamber itself has 
rejected a proposal to abolish the law which forbids the private 
manufacture of arms, fearing that the permission would be used 
to arm the great towns. 


Nothing further has occurred to indicate any attempt on either 


LT 

and civilized but most merciless manner, taking all horses, carts 

. . ’ 

edibles, cigars, and above all, maps, and pay for them only in 
cheques ‘* payable by the conqueror after the war.” 


It seems that the French wild beasts decline to respect the Bel- 
' gian neutrality,—the bears and wolves of the German and French 
forests having been so much scared by the late heavy discharges 
of artillery, that they have crossed the Belgian frontier in great 
numbers, and sought refuge in the Ardennes, without submitting 
to be disarmed by the authorities. ‘lhe English sportsmen will no 
doubt consider that they are bound by the spirit of the Belgian 
‘Lreaty to render material aid to Belgium in punishing these aggres- 
sors on neutral ground. 





Lord Derby, in laying the first stone of a new borough hospital 
| at Bootle, a suburb of Liverpool, has expressed his opinion that 
jit is far from unlikely that the provision for the relief of the 
diseases of the poor throughout the kingdom may before very 
long be thrown upon the rates, just as the provision for the 
| education of the poor, and for the support of the absolutely 
| destitute, are already. Still he does not wish to see this change 
| as yet; ‘“‘it is good that society should have a wide field for the 
exercise of personal energy and private munificence.... . 
| because so the poorest class are reconciled in some measure to 
| the existence of the inevitable inequalities of fortune, and the 
possessors of wealth are reconciled by their claims upon them to 
the fact that in a moral and social, though not in a legal point of 
| view, their property is only in the nature of a trust.” ‘There is a 
good deal in the first reason; but as to the second, we don’t sup- 
pose that many of those who really hold their property as a trust 
for others need reconciling to that trust, nor do we quite see how 
| they could be reconciled to it, by being constantly asked to give. 
No doubt, calling your property a trust for others does pretty 
often reconcile you to spending 99 per cent. of it upon 
yourself, — which is by no means, however, Lord Derby’s 
plan. He ended his speech very happily by remarking that 
| now that Bootle had got a hospital, it was no paradox to say that 
their next effort should be so to diminish the causes of sickness 
that it should get no patients; and he answered for himself that so 
far as his interest in Bootle was concerned, Bootle should have 
‘broad streets, good drainage, plenty of light, and plenty of air.” 











side to negotiate. ‘The official tone in Paris is that no overtures! Count de Palikao boasted the other day in the French Assembly, 
will be listened to, while the official tone in Berlin is that Germany |no doubt with the intention of embroiling England with the 
must obtain territorial guarantees for peace. The temper of the | Prussian Government, that English manufacturers had undertaken 
German people is evidently rising high upon this subject, and | to deliver 40,000 rifles to them for their ill-supplied troops. Of 
their papers now say that it is the French nation, not the French | course, Prussia has remonstrated, and declares that this is virtually 





Empire, which is hostile to them, as is evident from the expulsion las much a breach of neutrality as selling ships-of-war to a belli- 


of the Germans. On the other hand, tolerably cool Frenchmen 
say they would accept peace provided no territory were demanded, 
while the hatred of ‘‘ the Prussians” evidently grows deeper, and 
is daily fed by true stories about requisitions, and monstreus fables 
about severities. So high is the national wrath that there is 
danger lest the Government, even if able, should be afraid to 
make peace even on reasonable terms. It begins to be evident 
that nothing short of an occupation of Paris will cow the people, 
and to be doubtful if that will. The Press in both countries is 
stirring the fire; but the French Press calumniates the enemy, 
the German only threatens him. 





The Paris Press has been ordered to maintain absolute silence 
upon the progress of the campaign, and publish only the infor- 
mation communicated by the Ministry. It is supposed, but not 
known, that this order will only last for a few days. It is very 
inept, for the Embassies are sure to hear the truth; and if one 
Parisian knows it, it will be all over Paris in two hours. 








The complete way in which the English Press has defeated both | 
French and German Generals is a sign of the times. The Daily | 


News in particular had a complete account of the battle of 
Rezonville, a column long, telegraphed from the field, and its 
correspondent witnessed the action standing near the King. We 
may add he was worthy of his good fortune. No more effective 


birds’-eye view of a great battle was probably ever written by a | 


civilian, as we take the correspondent to be. ‘The same journal's 


correspondent with MacMahon gives us the only intelligible | 


account of the Marshal's positidn, and both contrive to get their 
letters forwarded in tolerable time. The Times’ principal corre- 
spondent is with the Crown Prince, and his letters, therefore, will 
not be interesting till that leader advances nearer Paris. Two 
facts come out very strongly in all these letters, —that the Prussians 


commit no outrages, but that they mulct the people in a regular | 


| gerent, which our recent Neutrality Act forbids. ‘The only con- 
| ceivable reply is that though there is no difference in principle 
| between arms and armed ships, the latter can be stopped by a 
Government without an inquisitorial search into the hold of every 
ship which leaves our shores in time of war, while the export of small 
arms could not otherwise be stopped. Certainly the duty of 
neutral Governments is to be strictly impartial in all their own 
acts, and to do all in their power, so far as they can, without 
sacrifices which more than compensate the good, to prevent their 
citizens from favouring either side also. But it is hardly tenable, 
we think, to assert that for neutral Governments to establish a 
strict inquisition into all exports during time of war, would not 
be a sacrifice quite beyond the advantage to be gained. Still, 
| theoretically, the export of small arms ought to be as much for- 
| bidden as the export of armed ships; and we do not see why 
any one discovered in accepting contracts for and exporting them 
should not be liable to the penalties of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act. 

The intense sympathy of the Irish with France is not very diffi- 
cwlt to explain, though it is rather diflicult to explain why they 
regard the publication of the telegrams announcing Prussian vic- 
tories and French defeats as an act of hostility to France on the 
part of those who venture to transcribe M. Reuter’s messages. But 
/it is somewhat difficult to explain why, as a whole, the Conserv- 
ative papers in England are French in sympathy, and the Liberals 
| Prussian. Weare quite sure that no one can have stronger claims 
| on the Conservatives of Europe than Count Bismarck, and if the 











| question were as to the degree of Conservatism which may fairly 
| be attributed to him and to the Emperor of the French, we should 
' call the latter out of all comparison the laxer Conservative, or the 
least far from a Liberal. Bismarck is loyal to the backbone, and 
has always taken his stand on the rights of the throne. Ie once 
'in a Berlin refreshment-room broke his glass on the head of some 
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visitor who had been libelling one of the Royal Princes. He is 
never tired of recalling that he is the ‘* vassal” of the King, bound 
toserve him. Can anything be more thoroughly Tory in spirit? 
Qn the other hand, the Emperor has never been a Tory at all, 
though he has been a great advocate for democratic despotisin. 
Is democratic despotism by this time dearer to the Conservative 
Press in England than good old feudal Toryism ? 


A correspondent of Tuesday’s Times, after giving a minute 
account of the attempts of France to inveigle Austria into an 
alliance, in which, as the writer asserts, France had very nearly 
succeeded, having really committed Von Beust so far that it was 
very difficult to get out of the affair with honour,—and of Prussia 
to inveigle Italy into alliance, neither scheme having, however, 
succeeded, and the latter not having apparently come to anything 
at all—goes on to moralize on the sins of diplomacy, and the 
narrow escapes diplomatists have of involving their country in 
needless wars, when they escape it at all. We don’t quite see the 
moral. Because diplomatists have, like other men, narrow escapes 
of making great blunders, and sometimes make them, could we 
do without diplomatists? Would Governments be less liable to 
quarrel if they had no organized mode of ascertaining each other's 
views? There is a great deal of mere verbal eloquence wasted 
against diplomacy. 


Sir F. Pollock, Ex-Chief Baron of the Exchequer, died on Tues- 
day at the great age of eighty-six. He was one of the few con- 
siderable lawyers who keep their minds studiously open to the 
world of science, and is said to have declared on one occasion 
that if he could have chosen his lot in life he would have 
studied medicine, but practised law. It was probably this apprecia- 
tion of scientific work and discovery which made the College 
of Surgeons choose him for their standing counsel. He had 
great attainments, it is said, in astronomy, chemistry, physi- 
-ology, and medicine, and showed wonderful mastery in the 
legal exposition of cases involving technical knowledge. He was 
a strong Conservative, and it was easy to see his political bias 
in his much criticized judgment in the Alexandra case during the 
American war. A judge deep in science, and even expert in 
photography, was not likely to be of the first order of legal intel- 
lect,—for law is exclusive in its demands on the time of those 
who enter into it deeply ; but the late Chief Baron was, perhaps, 
something rarer than a very great lawyer,—a good lawyer, with a 
mind not stiffened and crooked by law for the study of nature. 


We are informed that our article of last week on ‘Civil 
Marriage in Ireland” would have been true a month since, but is 
not true now. A Bill to remedy the very evils complained of and 
“others was introduced into the Commons a fortnight before the 
close of the Session, and having been framed by Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue in concert with Dr. Ball, Sir R. Palmer, and Lord 
O'Hagan, passed without opposition and almost in silence. Sec- 
tion 41 of this Act, called 33 and 34 Vict., chap. 110, provides 
expressly for marriages among Plymouth Brethren and other sects 
not having Ministers or Chapels. The civil registrar is to adver- 
tise such marriages twice in the principal local paper, as the easiest 
form of giving notice. 


We do not often sympathize with Mr. Beresford Hope, but the 
severe moral condemnation cast upon him by that great moral 
critic, ‘* Ilistoricus,” for applying the subscriptions he had received 
for General “ Stonewall” Jackson's statue to their legitimate 
object, does seem to us, we confess, an obsolete piece of pompous 
claptrap. “Ilistoricus” calls this proceeding of Mr. Beresford Hope's 
‘awakening the terrible recollection of sleeping resentments,” and 
“* conjuring up the ghosts of buried animosities,” which is beautiful 
language, but not excellent sense. We, at least, were pretty strongly 
Northern throughout the war, and have no political weakness at all 
for General Stonewall Jackson's side of the quarrel. But surely by 
this time people of moderate sense on both sides of the Atlantic 
and on both sides of the Potomac must be well aware that Lee, 
Jackson, and Johnston were military figures of great prominence 
and note, no less than Sherman, Grant, and Sheridan ; and that it 
cannot be undesirable even for the future historians of the North 
to have the figure of any of them, now gone, recovered as soon as 
possible from oblivion. ‘The spite of the world is very small, but 
who, whether Northern or Southern, except ‘ Historicus,” would 
think that the adequate artistic representation of any of the great 
historical figures of the war was likely to ‘‘ conjure up the ghosts 
of buried animosities?” ‘The truth is, “‘ Historicus” had got the 
rebuke in his mouth rolling about in nice, pompous words, and had 
aot the heart to inquire into its common-sense, 





A long and somewhat tedious controversy has been going on, 
which has only come to a conclusion this week, on the right of 
certain Dissenting members of the Committee formed for the 
revision of the English translation of the Scriptures, to join in a 
communion-service held in Westminster Abbey as a sort of 
devotional introduction to the work. Some of the clergymen of 
the Church were greatly scandalized at the inclusion of a Uni- 
tarian minister among them, and wrote to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to complain,—their ground being that the Communion 
Service is only meant for those who have passed through con- 
firmation, which would furnish, for that time at least, a guarantee 
of orthodoxy. They also refer to the recital of the Nicene Creed 
in the Communion Service, and think it very shocking that a 
Unitarian minister should have either wished or been allowed to 
join in it. The Archbishop's reply was a rather cautious docu- 
ment, asserting, however, that in his opinion no clergyman could 
legally decline to give the communion to an applicant except on 
the grounds of scandalous life indicated in the rubric, but at the 
same time intimating that the Unitarian minister in question, the 
Rev. G. VanceSmith, had committed an error of judgment in joining 
a service so clearly penetrated by Nicene doctrine. If the Arch- 
bishop is right in his ecclesiastical law, we do not see what ques- 
tion there is to discuss beyond this very speculative one,—what 
amount of intellectual divergence from the assumptions of any 
form of worship ought to incapacitate one morally for taking 
part in it? ‘That is a question which every man will decide 
differently for himself. But if there be, on the one hand, no public 
suppression of a man’s own views of truth, and on the other hand, 
a real sense on his part of spiritual advantage from joining in the 
service,—we cannot conceive how he is to be blamed. No Pro- 
testant probably ever yet joined in a religious service in all the 
intellectual assumptions of which, if he had carefully examined 
them, he would have fully agreed. And the question of how 
much or little intellectual divergence the devotional feeling can 
bear, is strictly one for the individual feeling alone. 


The French are making considerable efforts to prove that the 
Germans have violated Belgian neutrality. They assert that 
German soldiers have fired on Belgian guards, that wounded 
Germans have been carried through Belgian territory, and that 
there have even been collisions between Belgian and (rerman troops. 
There doesnot appear to be any foundation for these assertions, 
and whether there is or not, the one question for the British 
Government is whether the Belgian Government complains, which 
it does not. With respect to the wounded, there has been a serious 
correspondence. ‘The King of Prussia asked permission to carry 
his wounded through Belgium ; the Belgians assented, but required 
French aszent; and the French, thinking consent would relieve 
the German railway, refused, though their own wounded would 
also have been cared for. It is all quite correct, quite diplomatic, 
and a little inhuman. 


Strasburg is holding out bravely, but it must fall. By the latest 
accounts, the Germans have brought their guns within 1,000 yards 
of the fort, the “right side of the citadel has been burnt down,” 
and the “arsenal completely gutted.” The Germans complain 
that the French fired into Kehl, an open town ; but their own 
batteries seem to be raised in Kehl, and the return bombardment 
was therefore unavoidable. ‘There appears to have been a reason- 
able amount of effort to avoid hitting the cathedral, the Germans 
having distinctly esthetic views. They think they shall 
have the cathedral, and object to lose the option of being 
proud of it. 





America certainly does show considerable humour in the inven- 
tion of its newspaper fibs,;—a humour of which there is not a trace 
in the English papers. ‘The last discovery there is of an abundant 
spring in Nevada of ready-made chicken broth, only needing salt and 
pepper to make it ready for the tureen. It is added that three 
pounds of beef boiled in the liquid yielded by this spring will yield 
as much beef-tea as twelve pounds boiled in water, and that it also 
possesses a remarkable aptitude for hatching chickens’ eggs. Clearly 
this is the place for a colony of invalids. If a mine of thin, crisp, 
hot toast should only be discovered in the vicinity,—which the 
fitness of things seems to render almost certain,—there would only 
be wanting an abundant spring of water-gruel,—* thin, but not 
too thin,” as Mr. Wodehouse says in ** Emma,”—to make it a 
heaven for convalescents. 





Consols were ou Friday evening 91} to 91}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
THE WAR. 


HE melancholy monotony of French disaster has been 
unbroken through the week, though at its close there 
has come, as we read the situation, one faint streak of light. 
The battle of the 18th inst., now called the battle of Rezon- 
ville, ended, as was believed, in the defeat of Marshal Bazaine, 
the King, after terrible sacrifices of men, driving him off his 
ground and under the guns of Metz; where he has entrenched 
himself, not in the fortress, but outside it, and awaits help 
from a quarter we hope to indicate below. He has lost in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners 50,000 men; but he has, as 
we calculate, still 80,000 men with him, “the nucleus of the 
Army of France ;” and by keeping his troops on half-rations of 
bread, and starving the citizens, and eating his baggage-horses, 
of which he must have thousands, he may keep his army 
in strength at least till the end of the month, by which time 
he will be released or will be destroyed. For five days Baron 
von Moltke occupied himself in posting an army, defended by 
trenches, completely round Metz and the Marshal’s camp, 
thus compelling him either to capitulate or attack the 
Germans in position; and then, at last relieved from fear of 
the Army of the Rhine, the King “resolutely commenced his 
march for Paris.” On the 25th he was at Bar-le-Duc, and from 
the telegrams forwarded to Paris, appeared to be about to take 
the lower and shorter route upon the capital. How many men he 
has with him, or how many he has left at Metz, it is impossible 
to state with any precision ; but it is known that the ‘second 
line’’ of German reserves has been rolling forwards toward 
him day and night, even Munich having forwarded her quota, 
and correspondents in Germany assert, with a confidence which 
impresses, if it does not convince us, that every vacant place 
has been refilled. If that is the case, and the original German 
statistics were true, the King may have withdrawn Steinmetz’s 
Army of 70,000 and 100,000 men from that of the Red 
Prince, and still leave 150,000 men in position around Metz. 
We, however, though we quote these numbers as official, admit 
that they overtax our credulity, and prefer to believe that the 
King, leaving about four corps or 120,000 round Metz, has 
with him an army somewhat less than that of the Crown Prince, 
by whose side, at a distance of thirty miles, but in full com- 
munication, he is marching upon Paris. The Crown Prince 
himself, with his army, allowed on all hands to approach 
150,000 men, passed Chalons on the evening of the 24th, 
moving apparently northward through the Camp, distant about 
eighteen miles, 

His direction cannot as yet be clearly ascertained, for it 
must depend upon another movement, about which all autho- 
rities have throughout the week been ardently disputing. It 
appears to be certain that Comte de Palikao and General 
Trochu, while forming a camp at Lyons composed of the old 
soldiers of the South, and arming the citizens and Gardes 
Mobiles of Paris, have been urging forward all troops not in- 
dispensable to hold down Paris, all old soldiers from the 
North, and a regiment or two of Volunteer Sharpshooters, 
with all provisions obtainable, to Chalons, where Marshal 
MacMahon had collected a very considerable army. It was 
believed that the Marshal intended to fight here, where 
the Prussians would have no advantage of woods or 
position or, it might be, numbers; but on the 22nd the 
Marshal suddenly raised his camp, and marched at 
immense speed to Rheims, and thence on the 25rd inst., as 
reported by the able correspondent of the Daily News, 
towards Rethel. It was believed at first that this movement 
was a mere retreat, more especially as M. Jeannerod, the 
experienced correspondent of the Zemps, had reported that 
the Emperor and the Army as proceeding towards Laon. M. 
Jeannerod, however, is evidently on the best of terms with 
Marshal MacMahon, or he dare not say the things he does about 
the injury inflicted on the troops by the presence of the Em- 
peror ; he may have published this report under an arrangement 
with head-quarters ; the English evidence points to a different 
plan, and there are considerations not strictly strategical which 
sometimes govern Generals. AJl France would regard another 
retreat as evidence of the irresistible strength of the Germans, 
and the Army of France would never cease to revile the 
Marshal of France who, when relief was even possible, suffered 
a beleaguered French army to pass under the Caudine Forks. 
Bazaine’s capitulation would break the very heart of France, 
which has since the Revolution but once witnessed such a 








humiliation as the surrender of an army in the field 

With the march of the King to Bar-le-Duc a possibility 
of relieving Metz opened itself before MacMahon, and may 
have seemed far more flattering than it is. He probably 
does not believe that Paris is defensible; he has no means 
of knowing the extent of the German reinforcements - 
and he probably hopes that if by possibility he can reach 
Montmédy, so as to make from thence a furious attack upon 
the Prussians, whilst Bazaine breaks out towards him from his 
entrenchments, he may save the Army of the Rhine. The at- 
tempt is nearly hopeless, for the game has to be played against 
a player who forgets nothing—the terrible Baron who, it is said, 
explained to the Crown Prince before the frontier was crossed 
every event that has yet occurred—that is, of course, who has 
resolved to carry out his fixed plans, be the losses what they 
may. The Marshal must move at his highest speed, or the Crown 
Prince may strike him down, and speed means loss of men and 
means; he has to pass right through Prussian outposts 
announced on Friday to extend from Stenay to Varennes, 
and able even if they are only cavalry, to inform Prince 
Frederick Charles of the approaching foe; and even if he 
reaches his object in time, he may well find his enemy 
too strong for both himself and Bazaine. His own men 
are evidently in bad order; the commissariat, as usual, has 
gone wrong—else why the scene reported by M. Jeannerod, the 
men plundering their own officers ?—and his first enemy may 
be a most dangerous one, General von Falkenstein, the stern 
officer who crushed Hanover, who till recently commanded on 
the coast, but who, when the Baltic expedition was abandoned, 
was ordered to the front with two corps, and was seen by a 
correspondent of the Scotsman moving forward “ upon Thion- 
ville,” that is, as we presume, towards Verdun. Nevertheless, 
the attempt, though almost rash amidst so many difficulties, 
has about it a certain grandeur of audacity with which it is 
as impossible not to sympathize as it is not to admire the 
“ Cavalry officer” who at Phalsburg, with his town in flames, 
and his communications cut off, and surrounded by German 
troops, coolly declares that he shall surrender when he cannot 
fire, and not one moment before. If MacMahon succeeds he 
will rouse France to a frenzy of enthusiasm, and make peace 
lighter ; and if he fails,—well, a Marshal of France will have 
died in the saddle instead of capituiating. Marshals of France 
should die so, and the terms of peace will not be the heavier 
for that. 

For the rest, the outlook is dark indeed. General Trochu 
is said to be putting Paris in a state of defence, ordering out 
dangerous persons and persons without means, repairing forti- 
fications, and bidding Gardes Mobiles (by general order of 
Thursday) bear their present sufferings and expect more ; but 
it is clear that Paris is not provisioned—else why the mad 
threat to burn three departments unless the farmers bring in 
their stocks ?—clear that Paris is doubtful of its power; clear, 
above all, that the Chamber obeys a double purpose,—wishes 
to be a Convention, but hesitates to decree a déchéunce > 
desires to resist, but fears to arm the people; dreads the 
Germans, but dreads almost more the outbreak of a social 
war and a massacre of the rich. Should MacMahon rescue 
Bazaine, there may be a burst of enthusiasm which will make 
all Paris not indeed defend itself against a siege—for that we 
maintain to be an impossibility,—but risk one more battle ia 
the open, try, probably for the last time in history, whether 
or no courage and enthusiasm can compensate for want of 
organization. Should MacMahon, however, miss his aim, and 
the regular army collapse, as in that case it must do, while 
King William and his forces roll slowly but irresistibly up to 
the walls of Paris, we expect to see the substratum of acute 
practical sense never wanting to a French mind come to the 
top, and the Parisians prepare to obtain the best terms pro- 
curable for their country. They will accept the inevitable 
before instead of after a useless and wasteful pouring-out of life. 


THE POLICY OF HUMILIATING FRANCE. 

N one of Count Bismarck’s earliest speeches in the Prussian 
Parliament, he gave as his reason for excluding the Jews 
from official life that the law of every Christian country 
ought to be an attempt, however imperfect, to embody 
Christian principles; and that, therefore, it was impossible to 
entrust with the administration of the law those who did not 
recognize such principles at all. We wonder how far this 
conviction ef Count Bismarck’s will affect his view of the 
terms of peace which he is willing to offer to France. Will 
he be disposed to admit that Christian principles have any- 
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thing whatever to do with foreign policy, when it comes to a| Europe and the character of her people, if she can take up at 
question of how a victorious nation should treat a vanquished jonce the part of the great pacific power which makes war 
Unfortunately, statesmen are a little too prone to/not for glory, but for duty; and after defeating what was 
make a good deal of Christian principles when the drift of | supposed to be the most military people in Europe by 
the argument would be to justify exclusion, and exceedingly la military spirit infinitely stronger, tecause more self-con- 
little of them when the drift of the argument would be to | tained and modest, decline even to entertain those notions 
justify concession. Yet the most worldly politician | of aggrandizement which were the great spur to the 
might well admit that Christian principles, whether he| French invasion. This would indeed be entering on a 
accepted them or not,—and Count Bismarck does accept | new and original path of political influence, and one strictly 
them eagerly,—have an immense deal to do with the conclusion, | akin to the genius of the German people. To have shown 
preservation, and solidity of peace. We do not mean for a} that that nation which can make war as no other nation in 
moment that ‘policy,’—a large calculation of international | Europe can make war, puts the end so far above the means 
consequences,—could properly be excluded even from the that it respects the liberty even of its enemies more than it 
strictest application of Christian principles, in the solution of | values petty precautions for its own safety,—to have shown that 








nation ? 


international questions as to peace and war. But we do assert | a nation of warriors dictates peace even more unhesitatingly 
to itself than to the foe it has vanquished,—to have shown 
that there is in Europe a strength too grand for ambition, too 
self-reliant even for fear,—would surely be to put Germany at 
the head of European civilization, in a sense in which no 
nation has ever yet laid claim to such a lead. Would it be a 
small triumph for even the most thoughtful and cultivated 
nation in Europe, to have set for the first time the example to 
the strong of “ overcoming evil with good ’’? 

For the sake of France, we wish to see no unnecessary, no 
needless attempt to humiliate France beyond the humiliation 
involved in the absolute failure of a most shameless aggression. 
What France needs, more than it needs even education, and 
repose, is a release from the constant self-consciousness and 
vanity which are always measuring France against the rest of 
the world. “La grande nation ” will never forget herself while 
a bitter and unforgettable humiliation is rankling in her heart 
and crying for vengeance. If France is to recover her 
equanimity and her generosity, she must be able to think of 
herself without that self-contempt which a humiliation such 
as the loss of French territory would inflict. France needs the 
development of an interior life which would leave her less 
sensitive to her exact degree of influence among the nations, 
That she might pursue this path of development, if not 
artifically driven into the Tantalus-task of wresting again her 
laurels from the foe, is probable and quite within reasonable 
hope. But if she feel the knife as a great territorial loss 
of strength would make her feel the knife, the first object 
of any popular statesman must be to prepare for the 
recovery of her position. Another man_ will arise 
to represent, like the present Emperor, ‘a principle, a 
memory, and a defeat,” the only “ principle ’’ being probably 
that she ought never to lose the memory of her defeat, till 
she had wiped it out in victory. No one can deny that to 
wound France so that her morbidly susceptible vanity would 
ery out perpetually for revenge would be to extinguish for 
another generation the best hopes of French progress. 

Again, for the sake of Europe at large, we heartily depre- 
cate the needless humiliation of France. Europe deeply needs 
the influence of a great pacific State such as Germany would be, 
if she had the grandeur of purpose to relinquish all the terri- 
torial fruits of conquest. Such a Germany would be a bul- 
wark alike against Russia and against France, such as we have 
never yet dreamed of possessing. The greatest power would 
not dare to attack her after her great feat of war. The 
smallest would respect her public opinion after her greater 
feat of peace. But if France be dismembered by the will 
of Germany,—when can Europe be in equilibrium again ? 
Germany would then become the terror of the smaller 
Powers, like Holland and Belgium, and remain what she 
has long been, the terror of Denmark. France would be 
always ready to conspire with any Power, small or great, 
which held out to her a hope of retrieving the past. The 
hatred of races would grow fierce. The Celtic blood in 
Belgium would be pretty nearly sure to sympathize with the 
Celtic blood in France. Italy would begin to tremble before 
the powerful and ambitious conqueror who had humbled her 
old ally. In a word, the result of the war, instead of being to 
give Europe a new guarantee of stability in the self-restraint 
and moderation of the central power of Europe, would be to 
penetrate it by a profound unrest. And this would be the 
natural result of the rise of a power so tremendous, for whose 
moderation we had received no sort of guarantee. In fact, the 
rise of any new power on such a scale as this,—a power able 
in a month to lay the greatest State in Europe low,—is a 
matter for anxiety, which can only be allayed by extraordinary 
evidence of its pacific magnanimity. For the sake alike of 
Germany itself, of France, and of the whole of Europe, the 
needless humiliation of France by its territorial dismember- 


that statesmen, the coldest and most impartial, cannot avoid 
taking into account the operation of these principles on the 
minds of nations in all great national crises, even if their own 
minds be insensible to them. Nor can the question whether 
the effectual humiliation of the French nation should be the 
object of the German policy in concluding peace, and whether 
that humiliation would or would not be a great guarantee of 
European tranquillity, be discussed without giving the greatest 
weight to the effect of Christian principles or the effect of 
ignoring them, on the mutual relations of the nations con- 
cerned. Noman can doubt for a moment that the obliga- 
tion of the Christian law to do to others as you would 
be done by, has the greatest possible secret effect even 
on the minds of nations who have been shooting down each 
ether’s hosts by tens of thousands for weeks past,—nor that it 
is as applicable to international as it is to imdividual affairs, 
though its true interpretation may be much more difficult. At 
all events, one great objection to the policy of making the con- 
spicuous humiliation of France the first object of the treaty of 
peace, when Germany is in a position to dictate it, is that this 
is a direct attempt to carry into a treaty of peace a morality 
the very converse of that which Count Bismarck says should be 
as completely as possible imaged in the laws of every Christian 
people,—and it can be scarcely contended that treaties between 
Christian countries should aim at ignoring what the Law of 
every Christian country is bound as far as possible to embody. 
We do not pretend for a moment that we have got very far in 
the solution of the practical question, when we have laid it 
down that the object of humiliating France for the sake of 
humiliating her, is not one which it is legitimate to con- 
template even in a treaty of peace. It may be very 
well replied that a precaution which involves a great 
humiliation is one thing, and the deliberate wish to 
humiliate quite another, and we heartily acknowledge the 
distinction. For instance, it may be and must be a 
humiliation to France to pay a great pecuniary indemnifica- 
tion for the war, and yet it would be an act of grand and per- 
haps almost indefensible generosity, if the Prussians, who have 
lost so much in life and wealth and happiness by a war which 
they did not originate, were to decline to ask for any such in- 
demnification. Still it is a point gained if it be admitted that 
the object of the treaty of peace ought not to be the further 
humiliation of France—though no doubt a humiliation, and 
perhaps a very wholesome humiliation of all kinds, must be 
involved in the mere fact of complete defeat and capitulation. 
A humiliation incidental to the result of the war is one thing ; 
2 further humiliation deliberately contemplated as the object of 
the terms of peace, quite another. The humiliation that is 
inseparable from the part a nation has acted can never be re- 
sented in cold blood, like a humiliation inflicted for its own 
sake. We maintain that for the sake of Germany itself, for 
the sake of France, and for the sake of Europe, it should be 
the wisdom of the conqueror to leave behind him no vestiges 
of a deliberate ‘ntention to lacerate the heart of the conquered 
people, even though it be absolutely certain,—as no doubt it 
is,—that had the conquered people been conquerors instead of 
conquered, they would have felt no scruple about the deliberate 
humiliation of Germany. 

For the sake of Germany, then, we think the needless 
humiliation of France in the highest degree undesirable, 
because Germany would defeat France a second time—though 
it would be a painless and an ennobling defeat—in adopting 
a policy so wholly unique, and so infinitely grander than that 
which animated the French invasion. Germany is surely 
etrong enough to neglect military considerations so relatively 
unimportant as the gain of a strongly fortified frontier on the 
Vosges, But if she be strong enough to neglect such con- 
siderations, how marvellously would it exalt her position in 
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ment, even though it be only to the same extent to which it 
is pretty certain that France would have proceeded if Germany 
had been vanquished, would be, in our belief, a great calamity, 
—and, as regards the victor, the sacrifice of an opportunity 
such as nations do not often obtain, of earning both a mighty 
political influence and the glory of a still more honourable 
fame. 


THE INCREASE IN THE HORRORS OF WAR. 
HE policy of arming whole nations, whatever its merits, 
has, it is clear, one enormous drawback. It may, and in 
the end we believe will, make wars more rare, but when they 
occur it will enormously increase their resulting horrors. So 
vast are the numbers which it compels Generals to handle, so 
direct is the tendency arising out of those masses for battles 
to become “pounding matches ’’—tactics on the field being 
actually impeded, as at Rezonville, by want of space—that the 
care of the wounded transcends any possible organization, 
and to be wounded means for the majority to die in lingering 
pain or under the sharp torture of thirst. Supposing, for 
example, what is extremely probable, that after Gravelotte 
and Rezonville there were 50,000 wounded on the ground 


around, what number of surgeons and attendants must an | 


army carry to give them anything like effective aid, and 
transport them off the field—where, be it remembered, 
they cannot lie among the dead without dying from the 
effects of pestilence? The work must be done at once, 
within twenty-four hours, or thousands will expire of ex- 
haustion and of thirst—that most terrible of all tortures to 
the sick—and done by one army only, for the other 
has retreated off the field. We believe that we do not 
overstate the case when we say that 500 surgeons and 
10,000 men would not be too many for the work; or, to 
put it in another way, the removal of such a mass of 


wounded would be twice or thrice as difficult as that of two | 


corps darmée of the usual strength. No army possesses a 
medical organization of this magnitude, or could possess one 
without an addition to its impedimenta which Generals would 
find unendurable, as endangering the very safety of their 
armies and the countries they defend. No hospitals, however 
extensive, could contain such crowds, and no army is yet ina 
position to furnish suflicient attendants, means of conveyance, 
appliances, or return transport to the cities selected as the 
depots for wounded. As to appliances, a single statement in 
a Birmingham paper reveals an abyss of misery. Birmingham, 
Sheffield, and therefore doubtless London, have been literally 
stripped of surgical instruments, till there is not in Sheffield 
a pair of artery forceps, and the trade “cannot be suddenly 
expanded.” The Prussian organization is believed to be the 
best in the world; but it is strained till the King is compelled 
to ask leave for his wounded to pass through neutral territory, 
till the dead lie unburied for days, till correspondent after cor- 
respondent hints that ‘the wounded must be regarded as the 
dead.” For all this while there are the regular “sick,” the 
thousands who fall from disease, hardship, or accident, all to 
be attended,—besides the dead, the horses as well as the men, 
to be buried, lest a worse thing befall. It is said in whispers 
that this worse thing has befallen Germany, that amidst 
this army encamped in a graveyard studded with shambles, 
the foe of armies, the awful avenger of blood, the cholera, 
has appeared, and before that epidemic human courage 
and energy are almost vain. If this be true—and the 
time is August, and the food is bad, and the Germans 
sleep in the open air, and there have been torrents of 
rain, and the charnel-house vapour is floating over square 
miles of dead—there is before Metz a scene of misery, of 
suffering in its most heart-breaking forms, such as earth has 
not seen since Napoleon retreated from Moscow with the relies 
of half a million of men. Neither side give us a hint of their 
losses from disease, though an order for 30,000 woollen belts 
is ominous ; but we noted before war was declared the special 
liability of Prussian troops to bowel-disease, and every army 
surgeon knows what happens when hundreds of thousands of 
ill-fed men, without tents, without brandy, without morphia, 
are hurried by forced marches under a summer sun. We 
venture to say that, in this campaign of twenty days, the 
losses, including dead, wounded, and sent to hospital to die 
there, have exceeded 150,000 men; that the entire adult 


manhood of two cities like Glasgow, or of 900 populous | 


villages, has been prostrated. On the extent of the area such 
suffering must cover it is unnecessary to dilate, but in Ger- 
many everywhere, and to a large extent in France, it is inten- 


|sified by the localism observed in recruiting. In Germany 
| every regiment is recruited on its own ground, firstly, to 
intensify its esprit de corps, the soldiers fighting, as it were, 
among their kinsmen and neighbours; secondly, to keep up 
social discipline, the squire commanding the peasants, who 
think he ought to command; and thirdly, to make the evasion 
of a summons more difficult. Under this system heavy 
slaughter in a corps @armée may throw a province into 
mourning—unless we misread a telegram, for example, all 
Saxony will feel the victory of Rezonville—and the loss of a 
division may strip a district of its youth. The German papers 
avoid dwelling on the subject, but it is, we believe, true that 
at Worth one small Bavarian town lost the whole of its youth, 
an entire generation, so to speak, and not a house was without 
/its mourners. We do not know that real loss is increased by 
| this fact, but the imaginative appreciation of loss certainly is, 
|a province feeling as if it had been struck by the final 
Egyptian plague. 

Nor is the immense increase in the area of bodily suffering 
| the only evil consequence of the arming of entire nations, 
‘The area of suffering of another kind is equally enlarged. 
| Formerly, when an army of 60,000 men was a great one, it 
| was possible, if their leaders had motives for leniency, to carry 
food for them, to abstain from requisitions, or to confine 
requisitions to a comparatively limited area. Now, when an 
army may number a quarter of a million, whole provinces 
/must be plundered to keep it fed. It is next to impossible 
| to carry provisions with it, and if it were possible, the 
burden, in a military sense, of such vast trains of carta 
‘would be unendurable to the Generals. It would take 
800 carts a day merely to carry eatables for such an 
‘amy, and the trains would in the end be more burden- 
some than the army itself. The Army, therefore, rays 
out cavalry, who, partly by menace, partly by bribery, partly 
by a regulated form of pillage, bring in to the centre all that 
the country can supply, and in this instance “ the country” 
covers whole departments. At least ten departments of 
France are at this moment under foreign requisition so search- 
ing and severe that the unhappy peasantry are deprived not 
only of all they own, their cattle, their crops, their carts, 
and their horses, but of all the stores upon which they must 
rely for their own food. In Alsace whole villages are reported 
to be perishing of hunger, and in all the ten departments 
stripped by the Uhlans the visitation is equivalent to a corvée, 
—for the peasants are impressed to drive the carts—and a mur- 
rain which kills all the horses, and a plague which kills all 
the cattle, and a blight which destroys all the crops, all occur- 
ring at once and together. The Germans do what they can 
to make the infliction lighter by paying for all they take, but 
men and women cannot eat paper promises, or even silver ; all 
roads are barred, and the little the poor folk can bury—never 
having expected invasion—will scarcely keep the children 
alive. The exactions of the Army on the defensive, though 
of course not so humiliating and obeyed with more readi- 
ness, are often nearly as great, and in this case, owing to 
the break-down of the French Commissariat are exceptional. 
It is one of the horrible paradoxes of war that when troops run 
short the sternest requisitions are mercies to the people who 
supply, for if unfed the troops would feed themselves, dis- 
cipline would disappear, and the country people would be in 
the position of the inhabitants of a city taken by storm. 
The correspondents of the French journals complain 
bitterly of the lax discipline of their own troops in 
this very matter, and considering the avowed deficiencies 
of the French commissariat, the distance to which the 
Crown Prince has marched into the interior, the almost 
incredible activity and daring of both the Uhlans and the 
Chasseurs, and above all, the season of the year, just at 
the end of harvest, we doubt seriously if the sufferings before 
Metz are greater than the sufferings of the people who inhabit 
the districts traversed by the armies. One horrible infliction, 
indeed, they have been spared. By a really merciful, though 
seemingly cruel policy, the King has absolutely prohibited the 
infliction of any punishment for disobedience except death. 
Death the Commanders are most loth to inflict, except when 
literally essential to the safety of the Army; and the 
temptation to inflict minor punishments—that is, in 
| practice,—to flog, is summarily removed. Indian officers 
‘will understand how the restriction works when the 
soldiers are well in hand, and why old citizens of Nancy 
declared the Prussians, stern as they are, friends when com- 
| pared with the Russian invaders of 1814, who “ flogged whole 
j districts to discover flour.” Outrage to women, too, would 
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appear to be unknown,—it can always be stopped when the 
soldiery is sober,—and the Germans, like the North Americans, 
refuse to consider soldiership an excuse for crime. Even 
without this aggravation, the suffering inflicted by this inva- 
sion is fearful; and though the nation in part brought it on 
itself, though we hold Czesarism to be so terrible an evil that 
its extinction is even worth a war, our sympathy. and we be- 
lieve that of all Englishmen, is now beginning to be absorbed 
by the unhappy people of France, who, under all this hail of 
calamities, still refuse to believe that they can be overcome. 


OUR HOME FORCGS. 
HERE are two questions connected with our National 
Defences which have not yet been answered, but which 
seem to us of not a little importance. Is it really the fact 
that Englishmen, with the country in danger, will refuse, and 
refuse by insurrection, to do anything they have not contracted 
to do, and to do it in any way except the precise one contem- 
plated in their contract‘ And is it really also the fact that 


|and secondly, to keep the rich at the top of the Army—it is 
| perfectly possible and easy, if our people have only ordinary 
| patriotism and self-denial, so to arrange that we shall, without 
enormous expenditure, without a military revolution, and 
without any strain upon our industrial resources, have at dis- 
posal 300,000 very fine troops, very highly efficient, and very 
amply supplied. We are not saying that is enough, agreeing 
as we do with Lord Elcho that half-a-million would be a 
| better number to assume as the necessary force. We are not 
saying that the scheme we suggest is anything but a make~ 
shift, believing, as we do, that to compel every man in these 
islands to give one year of his life to the education of the 
| Army, to a thorough training in arms, gymnastics, and obedi- 
‘ence, would in its ultimate results be worth a civil war. Oar 
;simple contention is, that imperfect as our organization may 
ibe, antiquated as our system of selecting oflicers is, we can, 
}even now, this year, if the War Minister will but do his 
duty, set on foot a force double in number the largest 
with which on these shores we can by possibility 
to contend; that if Mr. Cardwell, or his successor, 


, foree 
have 


caste feeling is so strong in England that Volunteers in the | will but see that the regiments voted by Parliament are 
hour of danger would refuse, and refuse by insurrection, to! realities and thoroughly ready,—a matter of strict duty and 
stand side by side with regalar soldiers fora month ? Because, | common honesty; and make the Artillery voted by Parlia- 
if those two questions are answered in the negative, it seems | ment eflicient,—a matter of a few score thousand pounds ; 
to us that our military system, though bad for educational | and be sure of his Militiamen,—a matter of trouble and in- 
purposes—bad, perhaps, for all purposes higher than mere fight- | spection ; and give the Volunteers breech-loaders—a question 
ing,—could still by a little skill and patience and expenditure | of energy and expense, he has already, now, here before him 
of money, be made a very formidable system of defence. Let | the material of a magnificent home Army. And our further 
us suppose the country at war next month, and aware that, for | contention is, that before we settle on the organization of the 
some reason or another, a formidable army might land upon | future, before we appeal to the people, before we attempt any 
our shores. The Heonoméist says, and we believe, that the | radical change of any kind, we should address ourselves to 
world does not contain a navy except our own which could | compel the War Minister to do this one thing, so to prepare 
carry 80,000 men, completely equipped, anywhither in one | the three British armies that if need arises they can in three 
trip, and each trip isolates the men landed: buat we will days be fused into a single army, with organization, with 
suppose 150,000 men, Germans or others, fairly landed, | oflicers, with the traditions without which armies are mobs, 
with all their munitions, their supplies, and every|No new Acts are necessary for this, no new votes; nothing 
arrangement complete for marching on London. Well, | but a display of energy, which he is bound to display or be 
we have, or in a few weeks shall have, 100,000 regular dismissed. The Regulars are there, and armed and officered, 


. . . | “yey . 
soldiers, organized as well as we know how to organize,—that |The Militia are there half armed and badly officered. The 
is, we believe, allowing for merits and defects in the national | Volunteers are there, but unarmed and _ unoflicered. 


character, in the most wasteful, most loose, and most efficient | Nothing except want of moral courage or personal incom- 
way conceivable, enormously over-oflicered, and supplied, if | petence prevents the War Minister from remedying all those 
the departments do their duty, as no army ever was supplied | partial defects within the next two months, and pending 
Behind them is a Parliament absolute as destiny, fet-| farther and wider reforms supplying the material of a sufli- 
If he does not do 
The person who, in 


et. 
tered by no rules, bound by no forms, legally competent to | cient and most effective defensive Army. 
decree that all Englishmen with red hair shall be hung; | it, the responsibility is individually his. 
a Parliament which no person within Great Britain ever thinks | the present state of opinion, which would allow him to do 
of resisting, the most eflicient governing instrument perhaps in | almost anything, is responsible for any deficiency in the defen- 
existence. What stops that Parliament from decreeing that | sive force of the country during the next twelve months 
Militia regiment So-and-So, already fairly drilled and exercised, | is Mr. Cardwell. 

and Volunteer companies So-and-So, already good riflemen, shall| For a broader reform, the best practical basis we have yet 


be, while the enemy is on British soil, amalgamated with Her 
Majesty’s First Regiment of the Line? Would that law be 
resisted by the bayonet? Because if not, Her Majesty's First 
Regiment, supposed to be one thousand strong, would really 
be three thousand strong, amply oflicered, with a regular 
system of supply, regular commissariat, regular means of 
transport, and filled with men at least as good as any of those 
with whom the Government of the Island has for eight 
hundred years succeeded, sooner or later, in defeating any 
enemy opposed to it. Why do we assume that this could not 
be done, or that being done, such army would be ineflicient or 
defeated? Because the officers are ignorant? They are the 
officers we trust to lead the Regulars, and ignorant as they 
may be—and God knows that is a sufliciently large admis- 
sion!—it is not in actual battle that their ignorance is 
greatest. Because they have no transport? They have 
the best railway system in existence on earth, their own 
legs, the carts of half a dozen counties, and the most 
compact of countries to traverse. They have not sufficient 
Artillery? Make it suflicient, then. What stops us from 
tripling the existing foree? They have no suflicient Com- 
missariat? What prevents us from feeding an army in 
England as easily as we feed 110,000 Foresters or Odd Fellows 
en fite by contract, if need be? They have not arms of preci- 
sion? Order sufficient arms of precision, pay twice their value, 
and hang Mr. Cardwell if they are not issued by Ist December ? 


It is very vague and wild, all that? It is intentionally | 


so in expression, but the thought under it is neither vague 
nor wild. Our contention is, that pending any plan for 


the general reform or thorough reorganization of our Army | 


seen suggested—the best basis, that is, to which Parliament 
| would consent—is Lord Elcho’s, which is in principle to make it 
, extremely difficult and unpleasant for a young man not to be a 
| Volunteer, That strikes us as really an able compromise be- 
| tween a scientific system which we shall not get till a cata- 
'strophe is either imminent or has occurred, and our national 
ways of thought and action. We could not, perhaps, pass 
}a law compelling every man between twenty and thirty 
j to serve, but we could pass a law compelling him either 
|to serve or to become an efficient Volunteer,—that is, we 
could ensure that three millions of Englishmen should be 
} acquainted with the use of arms, with the very simple move- 
ments required upon the battle-field, and with the necessity 
of prompt obedience to orders ; and that of itself would be an 
}enormous gain. Out of a reservoir of men like that, increas- 
ing in volume every year, we should be sure to have recruits 
/enough for the Regular Army,—which, be it observed, having 
| to serve in all climates, could not be filled entirely on the 
| Prussian system ; while it would be easy, in the event of inva- 
sion, to fill up from the reservoir any possible gaps in the de- 
fending ranks, even if they were obtained by a second system 
of volunteering for the war only. The loss of time conse- 
quent on training would be made up by the gain in physique, 
in morale, and in the habit of organization; and in Great 
Britain, at all events, the Government has no more reason to 
dread an armed people than that of the United States. The 
Volunteers’ instruction must, of course, be made more 
eflicient ; but there would be no occasion for two sets of paid 
oflicers, sure to be jealous of each other, and sure to have been 
trained in very different schools. The scheme is, of course, 








system—which fails mainly because it is designed to secure | imperfect ; but still it could be established, and would give us 
two incompatible objects at once, firstly, to protect England, | what we absolutely need,—a good regular army, which in a 
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week could be expanded into a very large one, and in a week 
reduced again to its original dimensions. 





FEDERATION IN AUSTRALIA. 
a oe ae evidently suits the Irish genius. While 
y 


the Irish hardly furnish a statesman in a generation 
to the English Parliament,—Lord O'Hagan is, we believe, 
almost the sole member of it who, having really lived his life 
in Ireland, can yet make good his claim to that name, unless, 
indeed, Lord Dufferin can be said to have lived bis life in 
Ireland,—the expatriated Irish, the Irish who go to India, and 
Canada, and Australia, furnish far more than the ordinary 
proportion to the ranks of genuine statesmen. Sir Henry and 
Lord Lawrence,—Ulster Orangemen by inheritance, at least, 
—saved India. Mr. Darcy M’Gee, Irish Catholic, conceived 
and virtually effected the federation of the British Dominion 
in North America, and lost his life through the insane hatred 
which his grand conception drew upon him from the American 
Fenians; and Mr. Gavan Duffy, Irish Catholic, who, as we 
must admit, after sowing his political wild oats in early life, 
gave every sign, even before he left Ireland, that he was 
sobering and ripening into a true statesman, was the first to 
suggest to the Australian Colonies, and seems not unlikely 
to be destined to carry out for them, a measure of federa- 
tion as large and comprehensive as that which is already 
striking deep root in Canada. All these men—and they 
are but specimens of a much larger group—have shown 
political imagination of the higher cast in the designs 
they have sketched out, and something more than political 
imagination,—a strong character penetrated by what, for 
want of a better term,—and it is certainly one liable to be 
misunderstood, and interpreted in a Spread-Eagle sense the 
farthest possible from our meaning,—we miay call the imperial 
spirit, the spirit, that is, which understands the stimulus 
to mind and heart derived from sharing the hopes and 
anxieties of a widely-scattered and yet closely-united brother- 
hood of communities under the same common head. Mr. 
Duffy’s speech on federation in the Victoria House of Repre- 
sentatives on the 2nd June last, terse and concentrated as it 
was, showed this kind of statesmanship in its strongest and 
soberest mood. He evidently carried with him not only the 
great majority of the House, but all the more weighty organs 
of the Victorian Press,—a Press led by one of the ablest papers 
in the empire, the Ve/bourne Argus, whose leader on this very 
subject on the following day would have attracted attention 
for its sarcastic brilliance if it had appeared in the Z/mes. 
After reviewing the history of this proposal, which Mr. Duffy 
himself first brought forward in 1857, and to the weighty 
claims of which on the attention of all the Australian Colonies 
he even then obtained the adhesion of the Representative 
Houses in all of them—excepting only the Lower House 
of New South Wales—and of the Upper Houses in all, Mr. 
Duffy touched, impartially enough, upon the different types 
of federation—loose and strong—among which it was possible 
to choose, though indicating, pretty clearly, we think, his own 
leaning to the closest and most centralized type, that of 
the Canadian Dominion. And then, simply explaining that 
as he was not now asking the House to assent to any such 
scheme, but only showing a primd /ucte case for carefully re- 
considering it and reporting upon the wisdom of conferring with 
the other colonies on the subject, he need only refer in the most 
general manner to the sort of benefit federation would bring 
with it, he touched upon the advantage of for ever rendering 
impossible hostile intercolonial tariffs, of bringing the colonies 
into closer intercourse, which would make the men of weight 
in each colony intimately acquainted with the men of weight 
in the others, of building up a spirit of Australian nationality, 
and of providing by union for a vast economy of strength in 
the case of war. He pointed out that after federation each 
colonial unit in the federation would be more likely to apply 
itself to the field of production in which it had the largest 
advantage, instead of wasting its resources in the jealous com- 
petition with colonies possessing a clear advantage over it ; and 
he dwelt in a passage remarkable for its prevision,—Mr. Duffy 
was speaking on the 2nd June,—on the fool's paradise in 
which those Australians lived who, because there was then 
peace in Europe, and there had never yet been a war which 
had brought an enemy to their coasts, held that what 
never had been never would be, and depreciated the 
importance of anticipating by union the perils of any 
European war in which England might find herself 
opposed to a great nayal power. Mr. Duffy’s proposal, 








which was supported strongly by the Attorney-General, 
was carried without a division, the only adverse speech 
of the smallest ability, and we cannot say much for 
the ability even of that, coming somewhat curiously from 
Mr. Higinbotham, who is, we believe, a transplanted 
Dublin Orangeman, and who, though a free-trader by profes- 
sion, drew one of his chief arguments against federation from 
the danger of any colony relinquishing the power to deal with 
its own tariff on considerations exclusively derived from regard 
to its own interests. The rest of the debate was remarkable 
for the extreme pettiness and folly of the arguments against 
federation, and the acuteness with which they were exposed, 
one honourable member asserting that liberty had at all times 
been preserved in small States, whereupon another member 
inquired if the Heptarchy had cherished a liberty of which 
the United Kingdom under Queen Victoria has failed to re- 
tain a trace. No debate ever betrayed more distinctly the 
selfishness of the fears which are struggling against union. 
The sediment of the assembly very naturally protested against 
a process of selection which would filter the political 
waters of their turbid presence. The Protectionists 
were scared at the prospect of having to defend their 
sophism in a body composed of the ablest men of all 
the States. The Separatists were horrified at a scheme 
which, by concentrating political character, intellect, and 
power, would be sure to tell in favour of further economy 
and against the moral waste of separation. But the 
great majority of the assembly were evidently free from all 
these disturbing influences, and, what is the best sign of all, 
were quite prepared for some temporary sacrifice of import- 
ance on the part of Victoria, in order to secure the incalcu- 
lable advantages of comprehension, union, and strength. 

The position taken, we do not say with the most truth, but 
with the most plausibility, against Mr. Duffy’s scheme, was 
not against its substance, but against its timeliness. It was 
asserted that such a scheme might be very wise and states- 
manlike for some future colonial generation, but that at pre- 
sent it was unripe and inopportune; that there was no 
formidable enemy to face, as there is in Canada, which called 
for union and concentration; that there was no continuity 
between the inhabited territories of the various Australian 
Colonies, the only easy communication being by sea, and that 
the danger of attack from a European enemy was at present 
purely hypothetical and almost chimerical. But to all these 
objections the answer seems complete. An urgent external peril 
common to several States may be the most powerful and the 
most efficient motive which induces combination, but it is 
certainly not the motive which gives anything like the best 
chance of a matured and successful combination. The 
American Union itself, formed in peril and haste, and without 
any opportunity for tentative experiments, contained blots 
which would certainly not have been there had the federation 
preceded by many years the time of heavy trial. A federa- 
tion calmly created, as the Australian Federation at first would 
principally be, for the sake of a more eflicient and economical 
administration of those departments of government which are 
needed equally by all the colonies, and which would be all the 
more efficient for being conducted on the same plan, and by 
the same organization for all alike, would have immense ad- 
vantages over any hastily originated in a time of excitement 
and danger for the purpose of repelling a foe. A federal 
administration that had gained strength and confidence in the 
management of the internal affairs of the federated colonies, 
would command an authority and a trust in time of danger 
such as no extemporized organization could dream of attaining. 
And it is simply absurd to expect that a federal government 
for determining tariff questions, organizing the telegraphic and 
postal services, lighting the coast, organizing intercolonial 
roads and railways, and preparing, at least, the kernel of a 
colonial army and navy, would now be premature,—to say 
nothing of the indefinite moral advantages of promoting 
political intercourse between the Colonies, and bringing home to 
each the higher standards of achievement set up and attained 
by the others. The opponents of federation themselves furnish 
the best proof that the time for it is ripe, when they urge 
that it will diminish the individual power of the separate 
colonies to consult their own selfish interests. If already a 
selfish policy of isolation is growing up in each, the time 
must be come to neutralize it by inviting the generous co- 
operation of all. Mr. Higinbotham and his friends were 
happy enough to furnish the strongest possible argument in 
favour of the opportuneness of this legislation, when they con- 
tended that it was inopportune because it would crush the 
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separatist policy in the bud. We can hardly wonder enough 
either at the simplicity or the audacity of such a plea. 

One enormous advantage which the policy of colonial 
federation, wherever it can be applied, has over all other 
intermediate policies, is that it can be, and is, sup- 
ported with equal earnestness both by those who believe,— 
we fear with the majority of our own Cabinet,—that the time 
is near when the larger colonies must break off from the 
Empire,—and by those who, with ourselves and with Mr. 
Duffy and with some of the best colonial statesmen in all our 
colonies, look forward to a future in which the bonds of 
the various British colonies all over the globe will be 
drawn closer, by some species oi organized alliance 
with the Government at home. It is not we who can 
feel any jealousy of the growth of independent counsels and 
independent resources among the great colonies for whose 
gratitude, friendship, and alliance we so heartily wish. If 
they could be kept in union with Great Britain only by being 
kept weak and isolated, we would at once give up the hope of 
continued union. That which we desire so earnestly to see, 
the steady growth of a certain pride and pleasure in their 
connection with the great State of which they are the off- 
spring, is totally inconsistent with the feeling of abject 
dependence and solicitous need. The value of the Imperial tie 
in its highest sense, implies something near equality of position, 
the consciousness of power to give no less than to receive, the 
existence of political pride and political intelligence of a high 
kind, all of which cannot possibly exist in feeble, fearful, and 
servile States. We desire, therefore, most heartily to see 
federation carried to the highest point that will yield a 
substantial increase of power among our scattered colonies, be 
the result, as it may be, ultimate separation; or, as we venture 
to hope, the transformation of our Colonial empire into a 
closely-knitted chain of allied Powers. 


SECRESY AND LYING IN WAR. 

A LL soldiers of rank, we believe, assert in principle the necessity 
41. of secrecy in war, and it is seldom wise to reject the opinion 
of an entire profession. As a matter of fact, neither English nor 
American Generals have ever had the power of enforcing perfect 
secrecy, and some of the ablest among them have boldly accepted 
the evil as one of the unavoidable drawbacks to free institutions ; 
but it has always been with reluctance, and, as it were, under pro- 
test, a protest which will become more urgent after this war. 
Politicians may doubt whether in a peaceful but brave country the 
militarization of popular sentiment which arises or may arise from 
admitting the nation into the Council of War, is not a sufficient 
compensation for the evils produced by want of secresy, but 
soldiers will point to this campaign as unanswerable evidence to 
the contrary. The German Army has gained great victories 
through secresy alone, a secresy maintained with a strictness and a 
success which are almost unintelligible, unless the German states- 
men arrested the post as well as the telegraph. ‘There were, it is 
said, 250,000 men in the Crown Prince’s Army; that army was 
collected in the Palatinate, one of the best-known corners of 
Europe; it touched Homburg, a regular gossip-shop, and 
around its outskirts hung reporters by the score; yet, till the 
débouche in force was sanctioned by the King, no one in 
London or Paris had an idea that the Crown Prince had 
massed his forces behind the woods of the frontier ; that one march 
would bring him on the enemy, who believed him miles away. 
For nearly a fortnight a cloud settled down on Germany, which 
seemed and was impenetrable, and the success due to that secresy 
will be quoted by the Army against the Press for years to come. 
The true answer,—that if the French Staff had done its duty no 
‘eters could have told it anything, that it would have known all 
facts as well as its enemies, will not be believed, and the precedent 
will be quoted as a final reason for the expulsion of Correspond- 
ents. We are not disposed to dispute the conclusion, for it is only 
in England that the advantage of publicity over secresy is certain, 
and in England during a popular war secresy would be either im- 
possible, or maintained by an understanding with the Press; but 
granting secresy, we wish to point out the inutility of lying in war. 
It is of little use to attack the practice from the moral side, nor 
would it be altogether philosophical. ‘Lhe mass have an instinct 
that war is in itself so immoral, or so completely at variance with 
the ordinary moral code, that an offence against morals more or 
less scarcely makes a difference ; while the few perceive that, ex- 


makes him see a truth or falsehood, and deception being ac- 
cepted on both sides as an instrument of war, the use of deception, 
whether objectionable or not on other grounds, can scarcely be 
called lying. 

It is rather its inutility that we wish to press, and we believe 
this, even in the field, to be very nearly complete. It is the rarest 
thing in the world for a General in the field to be deceived by a 
false statement, though he may be taken in by a false movement, 
and many false statements work distinct injury to those who utter 
them. The commonest of all, for instance, an exaggeration of 
available forces, is certain to induce the enemy to make extra 
exertions, to mass his resources more closely, and to make up 
by energy for defective numbers. If the secret history of 1866 
were ever known, it would, we believe, be found that one secret of 
the marvellous preparation of the Prussians was a latent belief at 
head-quarters that the Austrian strength bore at least some near 
proportion to the numbers about which her politicians were so loud, 
that Austria could not be so intent upon a mere deception as after- 
wards was proved to have been the case. On the other hand, the 
converse trick, a public representation of numbersat less than their 
real strength, can hardly be managed without depressing the spirit 
of the trickster’s soldiers ; soldiers, however brave, dreading before 
all things to find themselves heavily outnumbered. The conceal- 
ment of loss may be wise sometimes, though rarely, as the enemy 
always havea suspicion of the truth; but a distinct falsehood about 
it, besides puzzling all departments, and leading to relaxations of 
effort in the despatch of reinforcements, leaves an impression 
of disregard for them on the minds of the soldiery them- 
selves, which is terribly injurious to their tone. ‘lhe soldier's first 
recompense for his sufferings is their appreciation by his leaders 
and his country. The strange and still unexplained failure of the 
French Army to reinforce MacMahon was due in part, we 
suspect, to the rose-coloured reports of his defeat which he issued 
to the world, and may have forwarded to chiefs between whom 
and himself there is believed to have existed some rivalry. 
Latterly, it issaid, this cause of error hampered the First Napoleon, 
Ilis great chiefs dreaded him so much that the temptation to con- 
ceal or attenuate a reverse became almost irresistible ; and this 
temptation, it is obvious, is indefinitely increased when the public 
utterances of the Generals are false. We can hardly conceive a 
case even in the field when falsehood is advantageous, and when 











the time comes for appealing to the nation it is almost cer- 
tain to be disastrous. Its effect at first is to paralyze effort, 
afterwards to spread an unfounded despondency, and always to 
destroy that confidence between governors and governed without 
which the nation loses half the advantage of its organization. 
The tone of the mass of citizens in any country about war is 
almost invariably the same. They will do and suffer what- 
ever is necessary to be done and suffered, but they do not 
wish cither to do or to suffer unless it is required. Either 
they have done their part, as Prussians might say; or they 
jare not organized, as Frenchmen would say; or they kuow 
nothing of the duty, as most Englishmen might safely say. 
To tell them their army is victorious, therefore, is to excite 
in them an unwillingness to do that army's work, against which 
orders and appeals fall almost powerless. Varis, for example, is 
full of brave men; but the organization of those brave men would 
have been all the swifter and the more effective if Paris had known 
what England knows about the condition of her Army. ‘This is an 
evil, even while falsehoods are believed ; but the moment they are 
detected two further evils set in, a deadly despondency and a 
still more deadly distrust. No news is, then, always bad 
news. Every morsel of pleasing tidings is scanned with hos- 
tile eyes, every “repulse” is held to be a euphuism for a 
defeat; a sort of craze sets in, and the population acts, and 
thinks, and resolves as if the time had arrived to display either 
the heroism or the cowardice of despair. ‘The Government loses 
all moral authority, for ‘‘if it trusted us, it would tell us the 
truth ;” and the people, unaware of facts, moved by successive and 
over-violent emotions, and disorganized by its recognized inability 
to see through the haze of illusions, is left to guide itself, and, 
| unless in its extremity it evolves a great man from within itself, 
wastes in purposeless rioting the energies which might have saved 
| the State. Even with a population so liable to emotion as that of 
| Paris, it is, we believe, safer to be rigidly truthful, while with 
| any other there is absolutely no excuse for maintaining illusions. 
| It would be lunacy, for example, for the German Generals to deny 
ia true defeat in Germany, which would but be moved thereby to 
; send them fresh and fresh resources, and worse than lunacy for an 














cept out of wantonness, true lying is difficult in war. ‘That isa | English General or Minister who is speaking to a country whick 
true or a false utterance which is true or false to the hearer, which / is never energetic until it is fairly thrashed. 
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NATIONAL SUFFERINGS AND NATIONAL MORALITY. 


N° remark is commoner just now in the English Press than 
i that the French nation will probably emerge from it 
present sufferings with a higher and purer tone of character. 
And yet nothing is more uncertain than that this will be the 
result of any specified period of national suffering. There is a 


wh 


general impression abroad that it is the teaching of the Bible that | 


very much that this is the teaching of the Bible. It is quite certain 
that the generation which left Egypt was, according to all tradition, 
extinct, before a generation worthy of the national history and de- 
velopment intended for the religious teachers of the world, could be 
found to undertake the conquest of Canaan. It was not the sufferings 
of the fathers which reformed the people, but the hardier and manlier 
life of the children which disciplined them for the life of war and 
the labours of founders. Again, there is very little sign that the 
repeated national calamities of later times did much for the real 
elevation and purification of the race. One of the greatest of the 
prophets clearly despaired of this beneficial result. ‘* Why should 
ye be stricken any more?” he said; ‘ye will revolt more 
and more, for the whole head is sick and the whole heart is 
faint.” Stronger language it is hardly possible to use. And it is 
quite certain that the unparalleled sufferings of the Jews between 
the time of our Lord and the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, brutalized 
far more than they elevate] the character of the people. The 
testimony of ancient and modern history is pretty nearly the 
sane. Athens certainly gained no moral strength by the suffer- 
ings of the Peloponnesian war. When the genius of her poets 
aud historians reached its highest point, the political genius of 


nations are purified inthat way. But, as a matter of fact, we doubt 
c 


Athens was also at its highest; and from the moment when 
the decline of prosperity began, there seems every reason to think ¢ 
oral decline also began; which never ceased till * Athenian’ was 
aname of as little moral dignity as it is ab the present moment. 
Shall we say that the Romans gained anything in moral tone by 
adversity,—say by the conquests of the Goths? or that the 
Thirty Years’ War left Germany refined as gold is refined in the 
furnace? or that the Wars of the Roses imbued England with any 
new national heroism ? or even that our national character gained 
ground by that one of all her wars which educed the deepest 
religious fecling,—the civil war between Cromwell and Charles L, 
between the Puritans and Cavaliers? Did the political tone 
of England rise after the comparatively light sufferings of the 
Crimean War, as was at the time confidently hoped? As far as 
we know anything for certain, can we not say that the 
noble war made by the North against the slaveholders of the 
South in America has left the average morality of the North laxer, 
and, on the whole, less refined and lofty than before? ‘To all 
these questions we believe that the only impartial answer must 
be that there is no clear evidence of any necessary connection be- 
tween national sufferings,—suiferings at least of this kind,—and 
national purification. Wars and the calamities that come with 
them are often the resu/ts of profound selfishness aud corruption, 
without proving immediately purgatorial or in any degree clevating. 

And the reason seems to be very obvious. ‘There can be no 
doubt at all that severe suffering is one of the most exalting of 
all the influences that act upon human character, if the suffering 
is borne with the patience and fortitude of men who see init a 
spiritual purpose to which they humbly submit,—nay, that it may 
even be so, though this is less frequent, if it be borne with patience 
and fortitude solely from the manly conviction that it is kinder to 
others and nobler in itself to bear suffering thus, than to whimper 
and wail over the inevitable. Lut suffering that strikes men down 
without finding either the spiritual motive or the social motive 
for willing submission or disinterested endurance, constantly 
fails of any ennobling result at all. Just as a heavy weight 
indurates the muscles of a man who has the strength and will to 
bear it, but only crushes the man who has neither,—just as 
physical exercise trains and disciplines the physical powers of the 





healthy, but only exhausts the physical powers of the invalid, | 


so suffering is not salutary for the moral constitution that 
does not in some shape grapple with it, and, so to say, adapt 
itself to understand and overcome it. And there is this pecu- 
liarity about the special calamities which accompany war, 
—they are apt to strike most heavily on those who are 
already the noblest in the nation, and least heavily on 
those who are the ignoblest. ‘This is, we suspect, the true 
rationale of the failure of the civil war in America to give a 
higher tone to the political world. It did give an indefinitely 
higher tone to the many thousands of pure patriots who were 
incorruptible and high-minded, but perhaps a little exclusive and 


a little too much disposed to stand aloof from common life, before. 
But, on the other hand, it opened out innumerable sources of fresh 
temptation to those who were before the least wholesome elements 
of the political community. In other words, the war raised the 
highest level of character to one more hopeful, ardent, and unselfish ; 
but it depressed the lower levels of character to levels lower still, be- 
cause still more familiar with positive evil. And as the average tone 
of the political world is apt to depend far more on the low levels of 
| character than on the highest, the political morale of the whole 
community seemed, on the whole, worse after the war than before it. 

We fear the same thing may happen in relation to the 
expected purification of the French people through the demand 
that is now making on their disinterested patriotism, their 
courage, and their self-denial. To those who have it in them to 
meet calamity in a noble spirit, the war will be a tonic and refining 
| pain. But is there svuficicut of this spirit to infect the social 
|} atmosphere with it? Is there enough of it to leaven the whole 
| lump of society? If not, then the scope for cowardice, corruption, 
jand selfishness, which the great horrors of war open out, may 
really end in lowering the average tone of society instead 
jof raising it. No doubt persecutions have raised the tone of 
the various Christian Churches which have gone through the fire, 
in all ages. But then the reason of this is obvious. By the 
necessity of the case, a Christian Church willing to suffer 
intensely for its faith, has usually already that general 
preparation of mind which is needful to reap the purest 
fruits of suffering. Lut where this condition is not present, 
suffering frequently seems to harden and degrade. Suppose it true 
that the peasantry in France generally should be driven into the 








paroxysin of rage and suspicion which seems to have animated the 
| peasantry of Picardy, when, on the news of the great French 


reverses, they rose and began to burn the chateaux, saying that the 
nation had been betrayed by the rich? Would calamity raise the 
moral tone of sucha people as that? Would it not rather stimulate 
their worst passions, and give a tinge even of moral insanity to 
the general tenor of their lives? Doubtless the finer characters 
which are tried by contact with these evil passions, will be deeply 
refined as well as strengthened by the demands upon their 
spiritual resources. Lut the question does not affect them so 
much as the ordinary constituents of French society, and is it 
possible to say that these will be ennobled by griefs which sow the 
spirit of deep revenge,—by losses which entail a drearier mono- 
tony of toil,—by wounds to the national pride which abase 
without softening the heart,—by tales of treachery which sow 
mutual distrust,—by evidences of corruption in high places which 
will aggravate the anarchy of French society? Of course, all 
these calamities, —griefs, poverty, humiliation, grounds for mutual 
distrust, grounds for distrust of the national government,—iay all 
become in minds already noble, sources of the highest spiritual 
discipline and elevation. Lut we see no moral, no historical, no 
common-sense reason for supposing that national calamities, as 
such, raise the tone of a nation. ‘The national heroism which 
sometimes—though rarely—animates even a whole people to 
struggle nobly as one unit against the pressure of such calami- 
ties, ducs raise the tone of a people. But the very gist of 
the question lies in the doubt whether national calamities 
will be grappled with by the mass of a nation in this 
spirit. 1f not,—and assuredly there are but too many his- 
torical instances to show how often it is not so, — national 
calamities are just as likely to make a nation sour and sullen as 
individual calamities are likely to make an individual sour and 
sullen. You can no more say of a particular nation than of a 
particular man that it will be purified by passing through the 
fire of adversity. It may be that it will be hardened, and 
not purified. It may be that prosperity would bring out a 
nobler type of character than adversity. Why, then, it 
will be said, should adversity come? One might as well 
ask why men should suffer for their sins, if suffering hap- 
| pens not to improve them,—or why men should enjoy wealth 
}and happiness which only makes their selfishness narrower than 





' before? ‘These are questions which go far too deep into the 
| principles of the Divine government for us to answer them. 
But it is at least as well to know that the common talk about 
‘the purifying fire of adversity has very little basis of truth. 

Adversity purifies those who are taught from within how to meet 
, adversity ; but then prosperity also purifies those who are taught 
|from within how to use prosperity. Beyond this, we know no 
| more how either the one influence or the other will affect the masses 

of a great nation, than we know how the next Atlantic storm or 
‘calm will affect the fortunes of the various travellers whom it finds 
, sailing upon the ocean, 
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alittle gentleman. He picked me all the wild-strawberries he 
could find,—nothing in the world is se good as Alpine strawberries, 
—and had such a sweet voice and cheerful face, that I took a strony 
| fancy to him. He told us he was in one of the groups of * the 
| people of Israel” on the Ammergau stage, of which he appeared 
(To THE Eprron OF “THE SPECTATOR.”] very proud. For his station in life, his face, like a great many in 

Berne, August 19, 1870. | the Bavarian ‘Tyrol, was wonderfully refined. 1 can’t say, 

Sm,—You can hardly conceive the strangeness of the feeling | however, how far this refinement really goes;—not nearly 
with which we in Switzerland watch the great collapse taking | so far, I fancy, as the kindliness and cheerfulness. Our driver 
place in France, almost every day bringing us notice of some | from Ammergau to the Inn-thal was a very shining-faced inn- 
new crash and some new ruin in the empire which so lately | keeper who played on the zither, but I am bound to say he was 
looked as solid as it was imposing. The late French Premier, | not at all refined. He had once played on the zither before the 
M. Ollivier, we hear, has passed near us, carrying his ‘light! King of Bavaria, who was said to have been pleased, and in 
heart ” to Culoz, after giving the Count de Palikao that energetic | that case must have been very casily contented, for though the 
support which he promised him in the Chamber, for a good | good man gave us some idea of what the instrument might be 
quarter of an hour! Whether France is still an empire, or is a | in an artist’s hands, he, as he confessed,—though with a smile of 
republic, or something between the two, we hardly know. As | harmless vanity, as if he thought we should be of quite another 
for us ‘neutrals’ here, we look at the boiling ocean of war and | miud,—was “ no artist ;” but, in fact, we quite agreed with him. 
revolution between us and home with a strange awe and pain. | Ile was altogether a very amusing character. I never saw a man 
It is not, even with the women among us, fear for ourselves,—for | who took a livelier pleasure (just a little greasy, however), in 
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A HOLIDAY IN THE TYROL. 
Il.—To tue Oerrzruar. 


the calm of exhaustion must come soon, in which we English 
may safely cross it. But we can’t help a little sharing the 
Swiss feeling, which has been from the beginning a sort of 
instinctive dread of a new and fearful stride in Prussian power. 
Henry says it is because the Swiss remember the Prussian threats 
against Neuchatel, and shudder to see a power all but omnipotent 
in Europe which has once, at least, and quite recently, coveted a 
little bit of their puor vineyard. But I think it is as much that 
the Swiss, who have a keen feeling for the difference between 
appearance and reality, have always felt that the French Empire 
had something about it of the ‘ unsubstantial pageant” that 
might fade and “leave not a rack behind,” while they have always 


entertained a very wholesome dread of the unbroken continuity | 


and unpleasant thoroughness of the Prussian State. ‘The canny 
Swiss, shopkeepers and all, stick to it that they are neutral, that 
they have no bias or preference at all, and now that the War has 
left their frontiers, and their army is no longer needed there, they 
express great relief; yet for all that they look graver and graver, 
and very much as if they had been pondering on the texts, 
‘“‘ Destruction cometh; it cometh from the North;” “ from the 
North cometh a smoke, and there is no straggler in their hosts.” 
Tam revily ashamed to take up your columns with my gossiping 
journal, when they are full of so much weightier matter; but after 
all, we do want a rest sometimes from despatches about bloody 
battles, the screams of agitated assemblies, rumours of territorial 
annexation, and fears of universal empire. Nature is more than 
ever a rest in times like these. 

We left the Bavarian ‘Tyrol for the Austrian with some regret. 
It is surely curious that in the same mountainous regions there 
should be three peoples so curiously distinct in character as the 
handsome, frank, and gay Bavarians; the sombre, not to say gloomy, 
but ardent Tyrolese of the Austrian Tyrol; and the kindly, but very 
canny, and somewhat phlegmatic Swiss. Within two or three 
miles as you cross the border, between the Bavarian and Austrian 
Tyrol, the cast of face changes in the most marked way. I told 
you of the charitable but grave and stolid youth who drove us to 
Ammergau. Well, he was an Austrian ‘l'yrolese of the Vorarlberg. 
In Ober-Ammergau, the whole people seemed light-hearted, and 
smiling, and most of them gentle. We were charmed, for in- 
stance, with a little lad (nothing remarkable in himself, but 
we had the opportunity of making his acquaintance), in the 
great wood-carving school of Ober-Ammergau, who carved 
us a very pretty little crucifix, and guided us to the top 
of the Kofel—a high rock about 1,000 feet above the village, 
which it overhangs ;—perhaps I should say rather, guided Henry 
to the top and me to a platform a little below it, where I satin the 
rain bewailing my husband's rashness, as he tumbled up in his 
awkward, shortsighted way past places where I felt sure he would 
break his neck, in spite of my strongest entreaties to stay with me. 
To be sure, two well-to-do-looking Bavarian women, who had 
availed themselves of our little guide, were so little alarmed that 
they went on with Henry and very nearly reached the top too, 
though they gave up, I believe, about a minute before they would 
have reached the summit ; but they said it was very steep and diffi- 
cult, and complimented me on my good sense in staying behind ; 


himself and all that belonged to him. As we drove out of 
Ammergau he nudged Henry, and pointing to an inn, said with 
much importance, ** Mein Gasthof” (‘* My inn”). Then, as we 
were descending (on foot) the steep hill into Ettal, he stopped in 
; the middle at one of the little pictured memorials at the side of 
the road, of which there are so many in the Tyrol, and made 
signs of great energy to us to come back to look at it. When we 
did so, he said in a most unctuous voice, pointing at the figure of a 
}man with a whip in his hand, who was delineated walking up the 
hill beside a two-horse carriage,—* Das war ich,” ‘* That's meant 
for me;” and then went on to report that the lifeless old gentleman 
depicted as stretched by the way-side was a * fare” of his, who 
had been struck with apoplexy while walking up the hill to save his 
| horses. When we got to Garnisch he said, with quite an air of an 
historical reminiscence, * My birth-place.” But the most curious 
trait of all, was his driving us round at least three good miles out 
of our way on one of these fearfully sultry days when the sun’s 
“ going-forth is from tho end of the heaven and his circuit unto the 
ends of it,” and “there is nothing hid from the heat thereof,” appar- 
ently only to tell us, with a sepulchral smile, as he pointed to a pub- 
lic-house in a little village entirely out of our road, ‘ ‘There—my 
mother was born.” Ie was very anxious we should go to an inn at 
Lermos kept by ‘ relations of mine,” but this Henry declined, at 
which he appeared grieved, but not angry. ‘The next day he told us 
with mild reproachfulness that we had missed a zither entertainment 
of his in the evening, given to the guests in the public room of our 
inn, by our unsocial habit of keeping to our own room, adding, by 
way of general reproach to those who had enjoyed the privilege we 
had missed, that though he played to fen gentlemen, he got no fee 
for the performance. A cheerfuller creature, with all his greasy 
vanity, I never saw. He got Henry to apply the drag for him, in 
going down hill, which was done by a pressure of the foot ; and the 
grand air with which he would wave his hand and say, * Enough!” 
when the pressure was to be relaxed, was quite imperial. 

What a road was that by way of Lermos which led us to the 
valley of the Inn, and once more among the dark and melan- 
choly faces of the Austrian ‘Tyrol! It circles round the rugged 
mass of the Zugspitz, the highest peak of the Davarian 
Alps (over 9,000 feet high), to Lermos, where the keen, 
conical Sonnenspitz, and the grim, limestone precipices of the 
Wetterstein, range themselves beside it. ‘That evening at Lermos 
distant thunder rumbled all round the basin of these great moun- 
tains, as we sat among the new-mown hay, admiring the exquisite 
brilliancy of the wild roses on the hill-side beneath us, and the 
| glorious colours which the veins of porphyry and of some other 
|almost orange stratum in the mighty Zugspitz, assumed in the 
| light of the rich sunset. Indeed, the huge mountain seemed to 
be inlaid with crimson and gold. ‘The shadows cast by the clouds 
upon its side were so soft and so blue that they looked far more 
| like fragrant exhalations, more like what the Germans call 
| * Waldes-duft,” than mere shadows; and as the cattle with their 
tinkling bells wound slowly down the opposite heights in a long, 
| thin line, reluctant to go home, though the sun had disappeared 
| for some time and even the rich after-glow was fading, we said to 
each other, in following their example with equal reluctance, that 











} 


indeed, the good women had to sprawl on a rock and pull themselves | form, colour, sound, and fragrance had rarely ever before con- 
over it, by the help of Henry's stick, which he benignantly held out | spired to produce in our minds so deep an enchantment. As I 
tothem. After all, too, Henry saw nothing in the mist, and he} write, [ can still hear the rumbling thunder, smell the rich crops 
ought not to have left me in that dreary place, looking at a wet | of new-mown hay and the sweet and brilliant wild roses which 
precipice for twenty minutes in anxious solitude. However, what! made the bushes burn with a hundred flames, and see that rich 
I was going to say was that this little wood-carving boy, was suck: green basin surrounded by mountains so grand and stately in their 
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forms, that the gorgeous belts of colour which were spread across 
them did not make them look the less like ‘* the strong foundations 
of the earth,”--as the prophet (without much regard, I suppose, 
to cosmogony) so finely calls them. 

The next day we drove over the fine little pass through the 
Wetterstein mountains to Nasereit, with the white and green lakes 
so common to mountain passes,—the white lake glacier-fed, the 
green a spring-water lake,—and the road on both sides glowing 
with the Alpen-rose, the little rhododendron of the Alps, in its 
fullest beauty; and at Imst, in the valley of the Inn, took leave of 
our good-natured, self-satisfied, zither-thumbing driver and his 
little dog, Minnie, whom [, rendered regardful in the matter by 
my own doggies at home, had persuaded to sit between us, instead 
of running under a blazing sun, which I am convinced would have 
given her a sunstroke. Indeed, I tried to persuade him 
that dogs fave sunstrokes, but either my German or my 
eloquence failed me. She sat between us accordingly with 
great majesty, and as our driver went off on his return journey 
from Imst, I saw with satisfaction that Minnie occupied my empty 
seat at his side. From Imst we plunged into the Oetzthal,—a 
cul-de-sac, opening out of the valley of the Inn, from which I 
heard with panic that we could only emerge into the valley of 
the Adige by passing over a glacier pass (the Hochjoch) which 
it would take two hours to traverse, so that I used to waken 
at night in little spasms of uneasiness, and whimper a little 
privately to myself before going to sleep again. We entered the 
Oetzthal in a mule carriage, with a young, rash, and rather showy 
driver, who drove us as far as Lengenfeld. He used to make his 
mules rattle down hills so steep that I had to clutch the carriage 
for fear of an overset, and also was obliged so to manceuvre my feet 
that my poor toes might not be dashed and wrecked against the 
side of the carriage, as they sometimes were. We saw the great 
waterfall at Umhausen under a scorching sun, which made me a 
little indifferent to the exquisite curve of its leaping waters, and 
the lovely rainbow which spanned its second descent. ‘Then we 
drove up by the most raging of all raging glacier torrents, the 
ferocious Fischbach, which for many miles boils down the valley, 
tearing and leaping against every rock and bridge as if it were 
frantic for destruction, and in point of fact injuring bridges almost 
daily, and sweeping to their deaths every spring and summer many 
of the Tyrolese workmen who repair them. ‘The guides always beg 
you to start early in the morning in this valley, for as the noon 
comes on, the glacier streams begin to swell, and go on swelling till 
near midnight, often injuring the bridges and rendering them 
impassable. At Lengenfeld the bridge had been recently injured, 
and we had to leave our mule carriage on the other side, the grave 
Tyrolese workmen transporting our little belongings to the inn. 
Near Sulden, further up the valley, a bridge was totally destroyed, 
and we had to climb over the shoulder of the mountain,—a glorious 
walk,—with our ** bearer,”—a spare-looking old man, who trans- 
ported all our luggage, near athundredweight and a half, on his 
single back; and yet though thus handicapped, he climbed the 
steep mountain-side a great deal faster than we. It was on this 
journey that we found the great turn-cap lily and the lovely 
little Linnea Borealis growing wild in some profusion. From 
Silden we got a mule for our baggage, and continued 
our way on foot into this grand and often gloomy valley, 
the glaciers growing nearer, and the thickets of Alpen-rose 
richer, and the soil less fruitful at every step. Beyond Silden 
there were noinns of the ordinary sort. At Heiligkreuz and at Fend, 
the Catholic priest allows his housekeeper to entertain strangers, 
charging them some very moderate price for the expense and trouble, 
while he himself cordially weleomes them to this hospitable ‘inn 
of the Curé,” as it is called, anxiously inquiring about the state of 
the bridges down below, and grateful for any gossip even from 
heretic countries. ‘These priests are generally splendid moun- 
taineers, though not always very fond of the mountains. ‘The 


Tow’ring far back into the light 

Or clouded air; 

The Similaun’s smooth dome of snows, 

Whence the great stream of glacier flows, 

Eastwards a brooding pallor [b/eichen Lichtdunst] throws 
A frigid glare [kalten Ganz]. , 
Far in the north the snowy line 

Of Stubay peaks and glaciers shine, 

While shades of distance strong or fine 

Draw out the view ; 

And near me on the pine-clad felis 

The ice-fed torrent roars and swells 

As noon replenishes the wells 

Which night withdrew.” 


—rugged translation and rugged verse, but like the place.—I am, 
Sir, &c., AN ENGLIisuwoMan IN Dirricu.tizs, 





DR. STRAUSS ON THE WAR. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPecTATOR."] 
Lindau, Lake of ¢ onstance, A ugust 20, 1870, 
Sin,—Just opposite to this smiling Bavarian towna—which has 
been called a German Venice—on the Swiss shore of the Lake of 
Constance, lies the insignificant town of Rorschach, at this season 
frequented by Germans seeking Swiss air, and yet desirous of not 
going far for it. Amongst the visitors at this secluded spot I now 
learn, from a publication which in many senses has the character 
of a political manifesto, that there has been and perhaps still is, a 
man of European reputation, though not as a_ politician, Dr. 
Strauss, the author of “ The Life of Jesus.” And yet, though the 
publication in question comes from the pen of one who has no 
acknowledged position as a party leader, of one whose life is passed 
in the unconspicuous world of solitary study, I venture to invite 
the attention of those who, from outer regions, may be occupied in 
gauging the moral forces at work in Germany, to this remarkable 
composition, as a singularly significant expression of the seutiments 
which are actuating the German people, and which will have to 
be taken account of by those on whom must devolve the duty of 
reducing the outcome of this war into results satisfactory to the 
public mind of the country. ‘The reason why I am disposed te 
attach such peculiar significance as a public symptom to Dr. 
Strauss’s present utterance, is because he happens to be a man 
who, quite apart from his individual literary qualities, unites in an 
exceptional manner clearly distinct elements, as a rule typical of 
two fibres of the German community that are generally assume? 
to be widely separated from each other in instincts and sympathies. 
Dr. Strauss is a Southerner born and bred, and, moreover, of that 
Suabian stock which of all the South-German stocks is the one 
endowed with the most powerful qualities; and above all, is 
notoriously animated with an exuberant elasticity of intellec- 
tual self-assertion, that has always shown itself stubbornly re- 
calcitrant against the rigid discipline proper to the Prussian 
system. Dr. Strauss’s mind is richly gifted with all the charac- 
teristic faculties of his especial countrymen ; their metaphysical 
imaginativeness, their faculty for abstract enthusiasm, their 
buoyant receptiveness for speculative conceptions; while he is 
so much a Southerner ia his personal tastes that in spite of literary 
affinities drawing in other directions, he has continued to reside in 
the land lying south of the Main. But while retaining in unim- 
paired freshness the eager faculties distinctive of his race, the 
author of “The Life of Jesus’ combines with them an intel- 
lect clarified from local prejudice by immersion in the fluid 
of Northern thought. ‘Thus, the result was brought about 
that this singularly independent spirit, removed in its hermit- 
like existence above any suspicion of self-seeking motive, 
and go little an oflicial Prussian as to have written a power- 
fully caustic satire on the late king, nevertheless felt so 
keenly the political value of Prussia, that notwithstanding his 
marked Southern tendencies, he long ago declared his belief that 
through her alone Germany could acquire effective political re- 





kind curé of Heiligkreuz told Henry he yearned for a flat country. 
For eleven years he had lived in one where the only flat piece of | 
ground was his own churchyard. However, he bad been recently 


appointed to a cure in the neighbourhood of Ist in the Inn-thal, | 


where, at least, a few square miles of tolerably level country can be 
obtained by keeping to the line of the river Inn. And soat length, 
I on mule-back, and Henry walking, we arrived at the close of our 
cul-de-sac, Fend, of which I can give you no better description 
than an attempt at translation from the somewhat rough and 
metaphysical student-poet Hiiusan, who gives, however, a fair 
conception of Fend, with an extract from which I will close my 
letter :— 


+ 


‘ Beyond the church and village bright 





The Thaleit rears its awful height, 


organization. ‘The sympathy developed in Dr. Strauss by hard 


thought, under the action of a tremendous political crisis, is 


|now shared in by the masses, after having been impetuously 


repudiated by them. ‘lhe antagonism between Prussia and the 
South, so strong in the latter but a few weeks ago, is suddenly 


| effaced in the flush of common action in defence of German in- 


dependence against French arrogance. At the first moment of 
coalition, no doubt, the Southern element, uncomfortably 
overcome with some misgiving as to its military efficiency, was 
affected with an unusual humbleness of mind, and felt disposed te 
look up with thankful satisfaction to the presence of approved 
Prussian prowess. ‘The brilliant incidents that have marked the 
beginning of the campaign—incidents in which the Southerners 
have played a prominent part—havye, however, already gone & 
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good way towards reviving the abashed self-confidence of their 
minds and rekindling the quenched fire of their peculiar 
temper. ‘There are possible embarrassments which might spring 
from an inflation of this particular temper, and I would 
invite attention to the sentiments that run through the de- 
liberate composition of one so superior for severity of thought 
and collected criticism as Dr. Strauss. No man can be less 
disposed to let his reason be run away with by excited senti- 
ment. From him, schooled as he is in the sternest school of close 
thought, and nurtured in the closest maxims of realistic principles, 
we may expect to see, at all events, the least possible exag- 
gerated sentiment; and whatever such a man does lay down 
as coming within the range of indispensables that must not be 
lost sight of in the pending issue, we may well be justified in 
assuming must also enter absolutely into the fundamental articles 
of the political belief that has laid bold of the far more impassioned 
masses. It is on this ground that Dr. Strauss’s deliberate views on 
the issues at stake in the present desperate conflict between France 
and Germany appear to me of intrinsic value for ascertaining what 
undoubtedly floats before the mind of a most important section 
of Germany as entering among the objects which must be com- 
prised in a peace, if that peace is to satisfy the mind of that 
section, and to be regarded as a really national achievement by the 
German people as a whole. 

The form given to the declaration of opinion is characteristic 
of the man. It comes before us in the shape of a letter (and it is 
well to note the date, as of August 12, that is, subsequent to the 
defeat of MacMahon which so greatly elated the spirit of South 
Germany), addressed to M. Renan in acknowledgment of a com- 
plimentary one on Dr. Strauss's recent book on Voltaire. Accosting 
his French colleague in letters as a man who, by his intelligence, 
is necessarily above the vulgar prejudices of the many, Dr. Strauss 
treats him to the full confidence of his innermost estimates of 
France and French matters and their relative position to Germany 
and German matters—politically and ethically considered—in lan- 
guage as distinct and calmly incisive as it is free from pedantic 
involutions—for no mind is more undimmed by pedantry than 
Strauss’s. In truth, a spade is called simply a spade throughout 
this letter, which, while couched in a style of lucid courtesy quite 
freezing, must be to most Frenchmen a very dagger piercing to the 
quick their vanity. I cannot here summarize the consummate touches 
which Dr. Strauss deals with his scalping-knife to the marked fea- 
ture of a history which Frenchmen have been wont to consider 
pages of glory. WhatI wish to draw attention to are the peculiar 
views which in this unbosoming of his heart to a Frenchman, as- 
sumed to be able to apprehend them, Dr. Strauss drops in regard 
toexisting circumstances. Ile confides to his Gallic confidant that 
since 1866 there had been in Germany a general conviction of an 
inevitable war with France, “not because we wished it, but as we 
knew the French well enough to be aware that they would be bent 
thereon”; a theorem he proceeds to make good by quiet demon- 
stration from the action of France towards Germany on various 
occasions. Ile then dwells with telling foree on the incidents in 
and subsequent to 1866, and the attitude of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. ‘It was the sour looks of France at Prussia and the 
Northern Confederation that taught us how salvation lay in these, 
as her ogling with Southern Separation made us aware how in it 
lay our greatest defect.” It was the manner in which France 
demeaned herself in these respects that opened the eyes of 
“even the blindest ” to the fact that the France ruled by Napoleon 
III. could not restrain herself from wilfully striving to thwart the 
consolidation of Germany, even within those geographical limits 
that had been accepted as the legacy of historical facts. For the 
political incidents which furnished the real grievances on which 
quarrel has been picked by French jealousy were strictly domestic, 
involving no pretensions that aimed at a claim to aught outside 
the recognized circumscription of Germany, though now, indeed, 
Dr. Strauss intimates significantly, things have become modified. 
** There had been no intention of claiming in the course of our re- 
construction those parts of our edifice in former times usurped by 
aviolent neighbour; but now that the sword has been appealed to, 
these old questions HAVE AGAIN REVIVED,” and he goes on to say 
that what it will be indispensable for Germany to achieve is the 
securing of solid *‘ guarantees that will put it out of the power of 
a restless neighbour at will to disturb us in the labours of peace, 
and deprive us of the fruits of our industry.” In what such 
guarantees must consist, according to Dr. Strauss, is sufficiently 
indicated in the previous quotation, and his clearly expressed hope 
that the ‘* present must prove the last Napoleon.” 

It is my firm conviction that these views, uttered by Dr. 
Strauss, are the expression of a sentiment which is powerfully on 





the rise throughout Germany, and notably so throughout Southern 
Germany. 1 can note the sensible, even daily growth of the 
feeling that Alsace and Lorraine must be wrested back, and that 
the war must be now pushed through to a point where for good 
and all a curb can be put on the restive nature of French 
ambition. Ido not write with an intention of advocating such 
sentiments, their policy or impolicy I leave to you to pronounce 
upon; but I wish to bring prominently under notice the rapidly 
increasing force of a moral element, which, whether reasonable or 
unreasonable, desirable or undesirable, is becoming seriously for- 
midable. Alsace and Lorraine, and the complete straitwaist- 
coating for an indefinite period of the Napoleonic element, these 
are the ideas now present to the mind of every German, At the 
same time, I must note that, though such sentiments are apparent 
on all sides, in my opinion there is to be found a solid counter- 
weight to the danger of exaggerated impulses getting the upper 
hand, in the great confidence now generally felt in the vigour and 
firmness of those who direct the public affairs of Germany, 
and in her immense strength. ‘The brilliant victories in 
the field, in the first place, have disagreeably disconcerted that 
arch intriguer Baron Beust, who has rapidly drawn in his horns, 
and in doing so has deprived the Separatist faction in Bavaria of 
that non-French military support without which it never could 
hope to have a chance of effecting anything. Equally disastrous 
for this party has been the quite unexpected abandonment of Rome 
by the Emperor Napoleon, for this has at once knocked out of the 
hearts of the Ultramontanes the special motive for sympathy 
with Imperial France. ‘The Catholic party, pure and simple, which 
has no patriotism, but only an ecclesiastical fanaticism, has thus 
found itself of a sudden adrift without a compass, and conse- 
quently is quite out of its reckoning, without cohesion, and with- 
out concert. Finally, there comes into play the natural sympathy 
of a brave population for brave men like the Prussian princes, who 
have so gallantly borne themselves on the battle-field, and the 
equally natural annoyance inspired in the breast of the same at 
the contrast to such manly worth presented by the Sovereigns of 
Bavaria and Wiirtemberg,—the former shutting himself up in his 
country seat with musicians, while his soldiers are bearing them- 
selves like heroes; the latter indifferent to all but individual plea- 
sure, and vegetating in his place without even the shadow of an 
occupation. In allthis, destiny is certainly playing wondrously into 
the hand of Prussia, which is now gaining that moral adhesion of the 
Southern populations which has hitherto been her great want for 
the cementing of her ascendancy. But precisely in proportion to 
this growth in popular recognition will also grow her obligations 
at the moment of making peace, for if that peace is to prove an 
instrument for the consolidation of Germany under Prussian 
headship, that peace must be a national one, responding to the 
sentiments of the country at large, embodying guarantees for the 
fulfilment of demands not merely Prussian in that specific sense 
which made to so many Germans an eyesore of the provisions of 
the treaty of Nikolsburg. Undeniably, the problem awaiting 
solution is calculated to task in no small degree the statesman- 
ship of the Minister who is called upon to deal with it. It is to 
be devoutly hoped that the ready skill so often tested will, on 
this occasion, again prove equal to the need, and furnish the 
instrument not of a merely patched-up armistice, but of a solid 
and permanent peace.—I am, Sir, &c., AN ANGLO-GERMAN, 





“ STATEMENTS SOMETIMES MAD 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—As the only authority on whom the nation at large must 
depend for its belief in our present readiness for war is Mr, 
Cardwell, the extent to which that gentleman's statements to the 
Ilouse of Commons can be relied on is at this moment of some- 
what vital importance. Your readers may perhaps not remember 
that on the 2ud of August, Mr. Cardwell selected one among the 
many rumours as to our weakness which were then flying about, 
and taking it as a specimen of the absurdity of all the rest, appealed 
to the House and to the nation, on the strength of his successful 
and complete refutation of a calumny on his capacity for organi- 
zation so gross and palpable, to distrust any statements whatever 
on the subject made by any one but himself. As an opportunity 
has since then occurred of applying crucially the very test Mr. 
Cardwell desired to the value of his own statements, and of those 
who doubted his knowledge of the condition of the Army which he 
governs, will you permit me to quote from the 7imes of August 3 
a report of Mr. Cardwell’s challenge on the subject. 
“Mr, Cardwell. .... The hon. and gallant Member for Stamford 


told us we have not in store 20,000 breech-loaders. [Sir J. Hay: 
‘I said I understood so.’} Well, when a gentleman so likely to 
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be well-informed on war-like matters as, I must admit, the hon. | 
and gallant member to be, supposes that our store of breech- | 


loaders, instead of being what it is, namely, 300,000 (hear, hear), is 


short of 20,000 I hope the House will be so kind as to acknowledge | 


hacesesitai picnic 
“SPURIOUS POLITICAL ECONOMY.” 
[Lo tHe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


| Srr,—In a review, under the above title, of a collection of essays 


that the statements which are sometimes made, and which may obtain | of mine (in one of which the political economy of the Spectator is 


currency in very eminent quarters, when touched with tho spear of proof 
and put to the test of fact are really not entitled tocredit. I make this 
appeal because I think it is a great public mischief that idlo stories of 
this kind should obtain currency.” 

In order, however, that no mistake might occur as to the precise 
meaning of Mr. Cardwell’s expression, “in store,” later in the 
evening, Sir J. Pakington asked :— 


“Was he, then, to understand that the Regular Army, including the regi- | 


ment referred to in Scotland, had been supplied with breech-loaders, that the 
Militia to a certain extent had been supplied, and that over and above these 
supplies there was [sic] in store 300,000 breech-loaders? (Hear, hear.)” 

“Mr. Cardwell: Yes. (Hear, hear.) 

“Sir J. Pakington was extremely glad to have called forth that 
answer. He hoped it was distinctly understood. 

“ Mr. Cardwell: I think the best plan would be for my right hon. friend 
to move for a return of the number of breech-loaders in store, and I 
should be glad to give it with minute accuracy. J have repeatedly stated 
that I am informed by those responsible to me for the custody of breech- 
loading weapons, that in round numbers, the number of breecl-loaders 
now in store is 300,000. (Cheers.)” 

Parliament was not prorogued for a week after thisdebate. Mr. 
Cardwell during the week, though he spoke several times, took no 
opportunity of correcting what he had, as he says himself, 
“* repeatedly stated.” 

On the 19th, however, a letter from Lord Elcho informed us all 
that he had been ‘‘summoned to London by the Secretary of 
State;” that from him he had heard that “ of the 300,000 breech- 
loaders in store about 100,000 are required to meet present pressing 
demands at home and abroad for the Army, Navy, Marines, Pen- 
sioners, and Militia; ” while, he continues, ‘of the remaining 
200,000 a considerable portion is, 1 believe, in Canada.” And he 
appeals to the Volunteers and nation whether they would wish to 
deprive our loyal Canadian fellow-subjects ‘‘ of the breech-loading 
rifle with which they have so successfully repelled Fenian attacks.” 
In other words, ‘‘a considerable portion ” of the 200,000 is 
actually served out to the Volunteers in Canada, and is not ‘ in 
store” at all. I ask your readers to compare carefully the words of 
Sir J. Pakington’s question, which I have underlined, and to which 
Mr. Cardwell answered merely *“ Yes,” with the words I have 
underlined in Lord Elcho’s report of his conversation with Mr. 
Cardwell. Iask them to say whether Mr. Cardwell’s statements 
and the actual facts could have been more directly at variance. 

Mr. Cardwell has chosen this very case for testing the value of 
all the statements he has made on the information supplied him by 
‘* those responsible to him.” In this case that information was 
palpably valueless. Jlas it been of value in any case? He chose 
to select for test the arm of the Infantry. Are his statements about 
the horses of the Cavalry or the Artillery more true? As regards 
the latter, is it not true that whereas two years ago every Artillery 
officer whom one chanced to meet—with a pardonable pride in hisown 
corps—quoted as his own opinion the belief expressed by the Prus- 
sian Commissioners four years since, that it was the best in Europe ? 
Is it not true that at this moment, after two years of Mr. Cardwell’s 
reign, he cannot produce one Artillery officer who will not say that, 
thanks to the reduction in horses which Mr. Cardwell boasts, the 
Artillery has been brought to a state of inetliciency, from which it 
will take years to recover? Ifso, will the nation, having carefully 
applied the test Mr. Cardwell asked, be disposed to admit his claim 
to be believed in the teeth of the evidence of all others? ‘That Mr. 
Cardwell personally thought that all that he said was true no one can 
doubt for an instant, any more than one doubts that poor Marsha] 
Lebouf believed the misstatement to which he pledged his honour, 
and which ruined France. Butsurely, Sir, there are times when the 
highest merit which an English gentleman can claim is to be able 
to acknowledge his proved incompetence for the situation he holds; 
and despite the friendly remonstrances of colleagues not willing 
to apply what the Dean of Westminster would call their “ in- 
tellectual umbrellas” to the hands of the drowning man who is 


criticized), you justify the application of the polite term “ spurious ”’ 
to the political economy of my volume by such assertions as the 
following :—“ ‘There is positive blundering in the easy way with 
which all agricultural labourers in England are spoken of ag in 
the same condition, whereas the differences in the class are 
manifold.” 

Now, the volume actually contains an essay on political economy 
and the rate of wages, of which the principal object is to prove 
that there wre great differences in the condition of the labourer in 
different parts of England, and that the alleged ‘ equality of 
wages” was a fiction. But it is obvious that the purely agricul- 
tural counties afford better evidence of the effects of the rural 
system than those in which mines and manufactures play a 
principal part. 

Again, you pronounce, with respect to the description of the 
industry of Westphalia and the Ruhr basin in this volume, 
“Mr. Leslie is one of those writers who have only to hear 
of a successful manufacturing establishment abroad to rush 
to the conclusion that England is undone.” My descrip- 
tions were not founded on mere hearsay, and it is the 
reviewer who has “rushed to the conclusion.” I spoke of 
‘a formidable competition before England” in the future, but 
did not rush to the conclusion that England was undone. It 
would hardly be fair to say of a writer who had intimated some 
months ago that there was danger of a formidable war before 
Germany, that he had rushed to the conclusion that Germany was 
undone. Moreover, the dangers before England to which [ 
particularly referred, lay not in ‘the existence of a successful 
manufacturing establishment abroad,” but in our laws and land 
system at home. 

Permit me just to add that be my political economy “ spurious” 
or rational, 1 not only make no claim to what has been vauuted as 
** orthodoxy,” but am unable to think highly of the intellectual 
calibre of persons (unless they be either very young or very old) 
who do.—1L am, Sir, &c., T. E. Cuirre Lesiir. 





BOOKS. 
a a = 
WILLIAMS'S OWEN GLENDOWER.* 

We can hardly say that Dr. Williams in verse has appeared to us 
more a poet than Dr. Williams did in prose. He has never, even 
in a leisure moment, substituted zsthetic luxury or the enthusiasm 
of realization as a ruling motive for that love of sober and historic 
truth by which his celebrated review was animated. Many of his 
sonnets and stauza-poems embody vigorous comments on eminent 
characters ; many are epigrams in a quasi-lyric rhyme, and refer 
plainly to thoughts and feelings aroused by controversy and litiga- 
tion. His devotional pieces even will be noticed for the simplicity or 
nudity to which he reduces the still lively faith in them. In his 
drama, he has ‘‘renounced the licence of making historical per- 
sonages play a dramatic part, in which reality of detail should be 
subordinated to a play of imagination.” He has ** made accuracy 
his primary object, introducing only so much dramatic treatment 
as the lapse of time renders necessary,” in endeavouring to restore 
to distinctness to a character of **dim but heroic lineaments.” 
He has undertaken a substantial vindication of the loyalty and good 
faith of Owen Glendower against the prejudiced traditions of Eng- 
lish antiquarians, and has, above all, protested against the repre- 
sentative value which some ‘*dabblers in ethnology ” have given 
to the figments of these traditions. 

On the other hand, we are far from thinking that Dr. Williams has 
taken to the use of verse in vain, or that he has laid himself open 
to any charge of trifling or of affectation. Le has fully obtained 
that effect of brevity and compactuess which Pope studied in his 





sinking the boat, refuse any longer to prepare for his country the 
bitter disgrace from which he knows that he is incapable of saving 
her. Cordially as Lagree with every word of your last week’s 
article, I must admit that it seems to me that to ask Mr. Cardwell 
to resign because his doing so will ** indefinitely strengthen Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government,” is to pitch the request in too low a 
tone. ‘Though I earnestly believe that Mr. Gladstone is perhaps 
the noblest statesman who has ever governed England, | cannot | 
admit that the time is one which admits of questions of men and | 
parties. Mr, Cardwell knows he cannot do the work the nation | 
wants done, Will he cling to office ?—I am, Sir, &c., | 


gravest work, and has added weight by this resource to many 


| strokes of his plain and manly elogucnee. We must allow that 


this study of brevity has given many of his lines a jagged and 
unfinished or a quaintly irregular appearance, and has thrown 
some obscurity (uspecially in his * Wiltshire Road” meditation) 
over several complex references which would have seemed to 
demand the freedom of a prose treatment. 

To touch again on the preface of the drama, we find Dr. 
Williams condemning as a recent invention the notion that 





* Owen G lower: a Uramatic Biography, being a Contribution to the Genuine 
History of Wales, and other Poems. By Goronva Camlan (Rowland Williams, Pb» 
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Glendower wilfully failed his supposed confederates at the battle 
of Shrewsbury; he has further maintained that there was no 
express league between the Welch chicftain and the Percies 
(though it is known how King Henry was led to suspect one), 
much less any formal treaty for the partition of Britain. Besides 
this, Dr. Williams conceives Glendower not to have waged war 
with more cruelty than any of his opponents; he does not enter 
explicitly into the brutalities which are attributed to Glendower’s 
followers, or rather their helpmates (2 Henry IV., sc. 1, and the 
St. Alban’s Chronicles) ; but he urges, in a somewhat laboured way, 
that the English as a race have shown themselves not incapable of 
equal outrages. ‘The strength of this preface, however, lies in 
animadversions rather than in exposition; for this last we must 
consult the drama itself, which in regard to its general arrange- 
ment may be styled achronicle. But its argument lacks, as will 
have been already judyed, most of the romantic features of that 
which has been used by Shakespeare. 

In the first scenes of the play, which are connected with the 
interview of Richard II. and Bolingbroke at Flint Castle, we see 
the ruined king reluctantly dismissing his trusty shield-bearer, 
Glendower, who promises, however, to rehoist his standard if an 
occasion should present itself. We next see Glendower in the 
bosom of his family, who are sore annoyed by the encroachments of 
an English feudal lord (Lord Grey de Ruthyn), and urge him to 
revenge himself. Owen is loth to leave milder remedies untried, 
and writes to the Earl of Arundel and the Bishop of St. Asaph to 
claim protection for him at Henry’s Court, observing meantime,— 

“So, if they hear us, well. If they should scorn us, 

I do not love to yield to womanish haste, 

But have a slumbering tempest in my breast 

Their wisdom would do well refrain from wakening.” 
In the next scene the petition is punctually brought forward in 
the Royal council chamber, where Glendower is accused of failing 
the King in his levy against the Scots. Prince Henry questions 
whether he ever received a summons, but this plea is confidently 
impugned, and the arrest of the Welsh chieftain ordered. Glen- 
dower soon receives news that he has been proclaimed an outlaw 
at the market-cross of Denbigh; he can now hesitate no more to 
take up arms, and the ruling sentiments which Dr. Willlams attri- 
butes to his hero are pretty fully expressed in the following 
reflections :— 

“Come forth, companion steel, whom to my side 

Unwillingly I clasped, to other ends 

And other studies fitted from my birth— 

Far gladlier versed in chronicles and laws, 

Or in the Muse’s bright companionship 

Seeking my solace for distracted times, 

And hoping I might snatch from cold oblivion 

Some memories of our race, to live for ever 

Pregnant with warning or with bright example, 

And often looking forward to the age 

Of larger promise, when our island realms 

Shall merge their feuds in nobler harmony, 

Nor baron trample peasant any more, 

Nor churchman vex our intellect with fable, 

But man join hand with man in sight of heaven. 

Now all is past. - . ; . 

No remedy is left but utmost daring; 

And in grim struggle with our destiny, 

We either shall transform it into triumph, 

Or sell our lives so dearly that the tyrants 

Shall rue their purchase, and take heed thereafter 

To mingle mercy in their government.” 


After this scene are several that we have found rather languid 
and monotonous, representing the successes and difficulties of 
Glendower in his campaigns against various leaders, from Lord 
Grey to King Henry and Mortimer. We are herein prompted to 
mark with some indulgence how the original mildness of his 
conduct is vitiated by a spirit of retaliation, and by the necessity 
of giving some licence to brigantesque associates. We notice his 
meditations on a comet, which makes a poor equivalent for all the 
fiery shapes referred to by Shakespeare; and we find a vein in 
them of sober and reflective superstition which makes us much 
regret the estimation in which a later half-century might have 
held the speaker. We notice afterwards his somewhat severe 
treatment of a bishop who cannot speak Welsh, and his efforts to 
spare the poor Franciscan friars. We observe King Henry’s 
vexations, and his stern policy in refusing to ransom Mortimer. 


We see Glendower overpowering the rivalry of Prince Lluelyn 


(so written), and reservedly welcoming the French legates, 
who offer him aid on behalf of King Richard as still living. 
We witness Mortimer’s brief courtship of Lady Jane Glendower, 
whom we should hardly apostrephize, with her lover, as ** most 
bewitching in simplicity.” We see Glendower receiving, through 
his captive’s intervention, some overtures of alliance from the 


Percies, of which he almost disdains to take notice, as though he 
could never have any confidence in their fidelity to an engage- 
ment. Ie agrees in the end that he may join them after a certain 
| test or probation, but at first he exclaims :— 
“Ts not this truly monstrous? Good my lord, 
How many oaths will bind an Englishman ? 
Is he, like Proteus, many-shaped, or like 
The many-hued chameleon’s changeful tint ? 
Are these the men who were to Richard sworn, 
And doubly sworn, and trebly yet forsworn ? 
Next they unpledged their faith to Bolingbroke 
In wanton faithlessness to change again. 
Who can on such two-edged alliance lean ? 
Hotspur burned both my houses to the ground, 
And shall I come to build his Warkworth pride 
In newborn friendship? Far more perilous, 
Methinks, such friendship than his enmity.” 
We are led to apprehend by these transactions that he was more 
| of a tactician than of a strategist, and very unapt to calculate the 
odds he strove against ; for which trait Dr. Williams doubtless 
liked him the better. In the scene we have quoted from, Glendower 
examines in a half-earnest manner a pretended soothsayer ; and 
their conversation queerly enough introduces the discussion at this 
day going on as to the dark-haired race among the Britons. In 
the last acts we find Glendower, after he has marched too late for 
the Shrewsbury battle, and after numerous struggles and adven- 
tures, obtaining a virtual truce from the English Barons, which 
Henry IV. persistently declines to ratify. At the close of the 
epilogue, Ilenry V., after the victory at Agincourt, announces 
his willingness to grant the long-desired amnesty to his worn-out 
adversary, who is already retiring to a monastery. 

‘The argument of this drama is certainly over-loaded with facts, 
and the poetry inherent in these has not been so much imagined 
by the author as presented in outlines and conjectures. It is most 
likely that he would, if time had been granted, have found several 
scenes intowhich he could have thrown more vigour as well as polish ; 
but we do not think the interest of the work would have been mate- 
rially enhanced for readers not devoted to some special studies. But 
we must credit the drama for a fair study of one noble, though not 
very peculiar character ; for a reasonable number of spirited ad- 
dresses and colloquies; and in general for a masculine temper, 
which we might wish further diffused among contemporary poets. 

The sonnets of Dr. Williams are of an oratorical character, and 
frequently on such subjects that they may find few unprejudiced 
readers ; but many of them may be admired for the dignity and 
decision of the judgments they record, as, for instance, that on the 

siblical commentator M. Mendelssohn, or others more closely 
connected with the author's life. ‘There are others that may 
be blamed more or less for a certain amount of petulance that 


appears in them,— 





“O Sancta Sumpciciras ! 
« Bohemia’s martyr, when the perjured shame 
Of German emperor with pompous guile 
(Baser, methinks, than deeper Papal wile) 
Gave his pure life a prey to withering flamo, 
Looked with sweet pity on the crowd misled, 
Remembering but the simpleness of soul 
Wherewith some withered crone, through miscontrol 
Of darker tongues, that fiery banquet fed. 
So, nor obedience to the crowd nor blame 
Count thou their due—they know not what they say; 
But those who know, and knowing see the need 
For fiercer outcry, simple truth to maim, 
Who hold all learning’s key, but to betray,— 
Traitors to man and God are they indeed.” 


The poem on * Patriarchal Religion ” comprises ideas of grave 
interest, though now rendered familiar by controversy. It is con- 
fessedly a fragment, and perhaps painfully abrupt and impatient 
in the working-out of some parts; but the leading topics are 
brought before us in a bold and stately fashion. It is in a few 
pieces wearing the form of hymns or prayers that Dr. Williams 
attains his highest degree of suavity and calmness. 





MAYFAIR TO MILLBANK.* 
‘Tue word “ Mayfair” has more than once formed part of the title 
of a novel, but Mr. Harris has found a new antithesis for it, and 
his alliteration is tempting. A wide scope is given him by the 
contrast between fashionable life and penal servitude, and we are 
prepared from the first for the climax which is to crown every- 
|thing. ‘The incidents of a modern novel,” Mr. Larris is good 
| enough to tell us, ‘ must be bigamy, murder, adultery, fashionable 
| debauchery, and, so to speak, refined licentiousness.” But this 
| catalogue is far too limited to comprehend the infinite variety that 


| * Mayfair to Millbank, ANovel, In @ vole, By Richard Harrie, London: 


Newby. 1870. 
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is here provided. Partly from the contents of the novel, partly 
from the delicate allusion to a modern text-book on criminal 
law, weconclude that Mr. Harris has been indulging in a course of 
criminal reading. Forgery, burglary, bigamy, attempts at murder, 
perjury, conspiracy, receiving stolen goods, and magisterial 
oppression are perhaps the most prominent offences, and they 
make much of the book resemble the index to Russell on Crimes 
and Misdemeanours. As, however, we soon discover that the 
main idea of the novel is drawn from the Roupell case, and that 
the chief character, after sitting in Parliament and taking a 
leading position at religious meetings, pleads guilty to an in- 
finite number of forgeries, we cannot give Mr. Harris as much 
praise for invention as he deserves for his other qualities. 
A mere episode of real life is not worthy of such a bril- 
liant pen. ‘The writer, who has drawn for us the portrait of 
a Jewish receiver of stolen goods brandishing on all occasions a 
huge horse-pistol, and speaking a language that has apparently 
been patented, ought to engage in higher flights of fancy. 
Mr. Harris is hampered rather than assisted by the facts 
which are found him, and at the end of his story he 
has to make his villain act in a manner that is in- 
consistent with his former character. It may be urged that 
there was the same apparent inconsistency in Roupell’s conduct ; 
but then we know Roupell only from the outside, while the 
novelist professes to show us the heart. Moreover, as the path 
which is to be trodden by Mr. Harris's villain is prescribed for 
him, we can have none of that ingenious management, none of 
those clever surprises which mark the rest of the plot. We know 
beforehand that Job Hawkins, the Roupell of the story, is to 
forge every document which comes in his way, is to escape detec- 
tion till his whole work is accomplished, and is then, at his own 
good time, to give himself up to justice. ‘There is thus little room 
for curiosity, and we accept Job Hawkins’s course as the result of 
predestination. It is very different in the case of Edgar Hindley, 
the hero of the novel, Job Hawkins’s friend, and to some extent 
one of his victims. Here Mr. Harris trusts to his powers of in- 
vention, and the effect is wonderful. We are kept in the most 
pleasing suspense from first to last. At one time we doubt 
whether Edgar will ruin himself or commit bigamy. At another 
we find him forging his mother’s name, and believing that he is 
only availing himself of a permission which she would be certain 
to give if he asked her. He is implicated in a burglary, although 
we know that he is innocent, and he is scarcely relieved from the 
accusation before he gives the chief witness against him in charge 
for an attempted murder, and threatens soon after to give the 
magistrate himself in charge for bigamy. ‘The alternations in 
Edgar's fortune are on the same scale. His father turns him out 
of doors, refuses to shake hands with him at the wish of his dying 
mother, tries to deprive him of an estate which belongs to him, 
and then, without any particular reason, makes up everything. 
The poor girl with whom Edgar falls in love, and for whose sake 
he passes over the daughter and heiress of a neighbouring 
baronet, turns out to be the baronet’s real daughter and 
heiress, the other being the offspring of a bigamous marriage. 
It speaks volumes for the sagacity of the providence which 
watches over the destinies of fiction, that the true wife and 
the true heiress have been living all the time on the estate to 
which they have this claim, keeping the lodge when they ought 
to have been adorning the mansion, ‘The baronet, who is the 
husband of one and the father of the other, has placed them in the 
lodge without any suspicion of their relationship to him, and by a 
forgetfulness which is highly convenient he never recognizes his 
real wife till she is brought forcibly to his notice. ‘These are the 
main elements of Mr. Harris's plot, and our readers will no doubt 
agree with us in admiring its subtlety. A schemer who is 
insured against detection till he chooses to give himself up, 
a hero who is the sport of merciful circumstances, a 
heroine whose actual position is kept in the background 
till it pleases Mr. Harris to put it in the foreground, a 
villain who tries to murder the heroine for no other reason than 
that he may be disposed of at the end of the novel, a baronet who 
has committed bigamy and forgotten all about it, a Jew, who being 
a receiver of stolen goods and.a usurer, does nothing but bluster 
about his honesty and moderation, and at last falls into as shallow 
a trap as ever was set by an imaginary detective, make up a 
charming array of characters. It is not surprising that such a 


company should find its way to Millbank. Our only doubt is what 
part of the scene is laid in Mayfair. 

We have alluded casually to the language of the Jewish receiver 
and usurer, but it would be unfair to dismiss it without a few 
samples, 


Here is one chosen at bazard:—‘‘I tought your 








lawsh wash for keeping men honesht, and now I shee dey 
are to make you roguesh.” Another on the next page, * Two 
shoushand for five shousand sheven hundred—by my show] !—by 
my showl!” Being asked how he came by some deeds, the Jew 
replies, ‘ By honesht meansh, to be shure, ash I do alwaysh get 
everyting honesht, don’t 1?” He goes on to say, ‘It shtrike me 
deshe papersh are shometing to do wid de eshtate dat you want to 
mortgage. I not part wid de papersh, dey cosht me mush 
monish.” ‘‘ Dishonishty, share!” he exclaims in another place, 
“oh, mine Got! how can you shay dat? T’ave nevare taken vat 
did belong to any vun widout de monish for it; but vat shall I 
do? { loshe my monish and my charactare. Nevare did dig- 
honesht ting in my life, nevare!” We might multiply instances of 
the same kind of speaking, but these enable us to construct the 
character and nationality of Mr. Harris's Jew. He is evi- 
dently an Alsatian crossed with some Irish blood, and there- 
fore uniting in a singular degree French terminations, German 
phrases, and Iibernian monosyllables, all of them flavoured with 
stage Whitechapel. The Jew’s violence, which leads him to 
menace refractory customers with a horse-pistol, has once the 
striking effect of making him swear ‘‘an oath that would have 
frightened Nero himself,” whose love of swearing is one of those 
new classical lights afforded by Mr. Harris. We are not so com- 
petent to judge of some of the English dialects introduced in other 
parts of the novel. ‘There is a portly innkeeper, to whom much 
of the comic business is entrusted, and he is apparently the 
leader of a chorus of ‘ villagers, gipsies, magistrates, lawyers, 
housekeepers, constables,” as the playbills have it. It may have 
occurred to most of us to watch the proceedings of the useful man 
at the opera, who comes in first as the head of a band of robbers, 
reappears in a short time as the patriarch of a plundered com- 
munity, and is then ina trice grand marshal or grand chamber- 
lain, with his following of obsequious courtiers. Whenever there 
is any piece of business which is below the level of a solo singer, 
and yet sufficiently important to be creditably discharged, it falls 
to the lot of this valuable performer, and it seems hard that he 
should always be called * Signor N. N.” Mr. Harris has avoided 
this palpable piece of ingratitude, and his innkeeper almost 
comes up to the position of a solo singer, yet we see that 
in reality he is only the leader of the chorus, His dialect 
of itself betrays him. It is stiff and monotonous, lacking the 
richness and the flexibility of the Jew’s language. As for 
the other members of the chorus, we must say that they 
know their places. ‘They never thrust themselves forward, or 
interfere with the chief singers. When the first tenor indulges 
in the rants which are given him by virtue of his office, when the 
bass lets out those deep notes of villainy that agree with his cha- 
racter, the subordinates stand round the stage in mute and modest 
expectation, waiting till Mr. Harris gives them the signal. If the 
harmony of the opera is a little marred by the bujfo being saddled 
with the ungrateful character of a Jewish receiver of stolen goods, 
and by his occasionally forgetting his deep-laid schemes in the 
ecstacy of accompanying his sibilaut notes with the harp of his 
nation, that is at least worthy of the music of the future. Indeed, 
Mr. Harris's novel reminds us of the opera which was being re- 
hearsed when the conductor of the orchestra suddenly turned 
round and exclaimed, ‘Stop; some one has made a mistake, that 
bar was in tune!” ‘The only difference is that no such mistake has 
been made in the present instance. 





THE FREE-TRADE QUESTION IN FRANCE.* 
Ir would be impossible at the present day for an English writer 
to engage the attention of the English public by a work on free- 
trade, still less by a volume of speeches on the subject. For the 
latter, indeed, there is now scarcely ever an occasion; but even 
before the Free-Trade battle was decided amongst us, how few 
were the politicians whose speeches deserved collecting? Yet it 
is possible for the English reader to peruse this volume of M. 
Simon’s speeches on the subject not ouly with interest, but occa- 
sionally with real pleasure. ‘This is owing not only to the fact 
that the struggle is still being keenly fought across the Channel 
—although in some measure complicated with the still vaster one 
between Emperor and people, in consequence of free-trade having 
been, in fact, imposed upon the nation by a sort of commercial 
coup deétat, so that it is half an offence against the popular 
sovereignty to support it-——but also to that marvellous neatness of 
intellectual workmanship of which French writers have almost 
alone at the present day the secret, and which invests at their 








* Le Libre-Exchange. ParJules Simon. Paris: Librairie Internationale. Brussels, 
&c., Lacroix, Verboeckhoven, et Cio. 1870. 
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hands even common-place with a true artistic value. 
that M. Simon’s volume owes its merit to generic qualities only. 
His training as a professor has given him a familiarity with classical 
models, which has clothed the results of his subsequent researches 
into the most practical questions of social life with a grace of form 
and style seldom to be found in works treating of such subjects. 
Add to this a full dose of French esprit, and the experience of a 
brilliant causeur in Parisian salons, and you will have sutticient 
elements to account for the worth of the present volume as a study 
for Englishmen. 

The four speeches which it comprises were all delivered in the 
course of the last two years,—at the first meeting of the Free- 
‘Trade Society of Bordeaux, November 25, 1869, at a free-trade 
meeting in Paris, February 6, 1870, in the Legislative Body, on 
the discussion of certain interpellations on commercial questions, 
February 19 and 20, 1870, and again on that of interpellations on 
the subject of the commercial navy, February 4, 1870. The maiu 
purpose of three at least out of the four is the maintenance of the 
commercial treaty with England, and having reference to what 
has been said above, as to the circumstances under which it was 
made, it is curious to observe how M. Simon is compelled by 
subtle distinctions to apologize, as it were, for being a free-trader, 
whilst the Emperor is one too. Ile feels bound on every occasion 
to denounce the unexpected suddenness with which the treaty was 
concluded, the disturbance thereby produced in the business of 
the country, the act of the ‘personal power stretching its hand 
even over private interests.” ‘There were ‘ two things,” he says 
elsewhere, “tin the treaty,—the way in which it had been done, 
and what it contained”; or again, “I approved the tariffs, and I 
disapproved the right of making tariffs.” At the same time, his 
position as a representative of the Gironde, the centre of the great 
wine-growing interest, after having been that of Bercy, the centre 
of the wine-selling interest, gives him, it must be admitted, 
peculiar ¢p/omh in combining the character of a free-trader with 
that of a member of the advanced Opposition. For France is, 
after all, mainly an agricultural country, and the culture of the 
vine is her choicest staple labour. In seventy-nine departments 
the vine is cultivated, in sixty-nine it is preferred to any other 
growth, and M. Simon declares that in one department, the 
IIérault, he has himself witnessed the disappearance of the last 
plots of land devoted to the culture of cereals. Bordeaux, on the 
other hand, is the largest city whose interests are mainly bound 
up with this great French interest, and the one which for many 
years now has taken the lead in the demand for a free-trade policy. 

Some of M. Simon's arguments will indeed appear out of date 
to most English free-traders. le takes pains to show, for 
instance, how France exports to England more thau she imports 
from her, and exports to England manufactured goods in a larger 
proportion than she receives such from her,—scareely able 
apparently himself, or deeming his hearers unable, to see in 
imports themselves, é.¢., in the powers of consumption of a nation, 
any evidence of national prosperity. More remarkable are his 
figures as to the increased production in France of coal, cast iron, 
and textile fabrics, even those of cotton, since the reduction of 
duties by the treaty. Admitting, at the same time, the gravity 
of the late commercial crisis in France, he assigns to it a variety 
of causes other than free-trade,—insulliciency of public works, too 
high tariffs for inland water and railway carriage, sometimes so 
fixed as to give a positive premium to the foreign over the French 
manufacturer (as when a bale of cotton sent from Havre to Bale 
has to pay 64f. 50c., but if it stops short at Mulhouse 3f. 1dc. 
more) ; too short credits; the French succession laws, which tend, 
he maintains, to break up perpetually French houses of business ; 
high taxation, a too numerous army, a bad consular organization, 
the octroi, not to speak of incidental causes, such as the American 
struggle, the cattle-plague, the silkworm disease, or again, as 
respects iron, the Bessemer process. 

“But what is the use of talking sense to an interest? Tell a ruined 
manufacturer that it is the progress of science which ruins him. He is 
capable of replying to you that you are a philosopher! Tell him that 
the American war suppressed cotton, and that cotton tissues cannot be 
made without cotton; he will say that you are a philosopher, that you 
cannot see ihe practical side of things. Tell him that Australia and 
the Plate have deluged our markets with their wools. You are but an 
ignorant philosopher. Reckon for him, if you choose, the number of 
bales,—ignorant still. Take the documents of the Custom House,—you 
are ignorant, and more than ignorant, a dupe, since you are nis enough 
to believe the declarations of the French administration. Bring English 
Statistics in lieu of our own. It matters not; on both sides of the Chan- 
nel there is a conspiracy to dissemble the truth. It is the treaty which 
is the cause of all; it, and it alone. The cause of the absence of cotton 
and of the abundance of wool; the cause of the silkworm disease, the 
cattle plague, the scarcity of corn. It would be the cause of the vine 





Not, indeed, | which defeated Austria at Sadowa. It is the treaty which has inspired 


the Sovereigns of Europe with this mania of endless armaments, which 
devours on all sides so many millions of money. And the droll thing, 
or rather the sad one, is that English Protectionists close up their ears 
like our own, call to their aid the same reasonings, assert their ruin, treat 
as rubbish all the causes, unfortunately but too real, which are assigned 
to them for it, lay all upon tho treaty, and claim its repeal.” 


M. Jules Simon appears never to better advantage than when 
he tries to raise his audience above mere figures and isolated facts. 
We group together a few passages, not immediately consecutive, 
but which really hang on the same thread of thought :— 


“These battles of figures are like fights with snow-balls; the pro- 
jectiles fall thick from all sides; one would think it was artillery ; two 
minutes after, allis melted. ...... There is a whole class of men, 
extremely numerous, so numerous that they form almost the total of the 
human race, who when they have hold of one fact imagine that with 
this fact they will be able to crush principles. But were they a million 
before me, ten millions, a hundred millions, I should be there to say 
that what makes truth, what makes strength, is not a fact, nor even the 
ensemble of facts, but a doctrine, a reason, a principle....... How 
many have we seen of those facts which were to have crushed us, stand- 
ing up in serried battalions, marching to the storm of human reason, 
borne and supported by all the practical men, all the wise men, all the 
men of experience, having against them but one or two utopists, or if 
you deign to give them a polite name, one or two philosophers, who 
maintained the struggle in the name of the Inward Light! But times 
passed away, ages succeeded ages, and the battalions changed their place; 
a moment came when the solitary witness for reason and principle had 
in his turn all the battalions behind him; the others fled vanquished, 
despised, forgotten, they disappeared in the night of the past, to have 
henceforth their recollection only called up in order to establish the 
depth of human stupidity....... We make continual efforts to put 
coal, cotton, wool, iron above ourselves; but it is in vain that you will 
crush the thought of man beneath all the coal of England, all the iron 
of Sweden, all the cotton of Asia and of America, still will human 
thought be force pur excellence, the supreme force.” 

Here is another fine passage, on over-regulation,—the inveterate 
curse of France :— 

“We are powerful! we are strong! and we are then occupied in 
binding ourselves, making ourselves uncomfortable, putting weights on 
our back, as men do on race-horses to equalize the light with the 
heavy. It seems to me sometimes, when I think of all these enfeeb- 
ling laws, as if one took a child, and as soon as he began to leave his 
nurse’s arms, one were to bind his two legs and give him crutches, 
and to teach him in this way to walk. Later, when this child 
shall have become a man, if one should take away his crutches and 
should say unto him, ‘But walk now on the soles of your feet, that is 
what you are made for.—‘ Ah! good God!’ he would exclaim, ‘ if you 
take away my crutches I shall no longer be able to stand upright.’ That 
is where we are, with our octrois, our custom-houses, our censorship, our 
routine of all sorts, our centralization, our preventive laws. When we 
havo well hampered, hindered, dwarfed nature, we admire ourselves in 
our work, and we call it civilization.” 

The following description of the burning of foreign goods under 
the First Empire, although having taken place within the memory 
of living men (M. Simon calls MM. Crémieux and [ipp. Passy to 
witness of it), exhibits a scene which will be new to most readers : 


* Men took manufactured goods, beautiful goods, the admiration of a 
manufacturer, the envy of a woman, brought them into some public place. 
The authorities would put on their embroidered coats, those wonderful 
coats which we see yet parading on the backs of the walking gentlemen 
of our theatres. They would wrap themselves in their senators’ man- 
tles, fasten their orders on their breast, would proceed in state, 
drums and fifes preceding, to the place of execution. Then a pro- 
clamation was made, perhaps a speech, if the prefect or the go- 
vernor were eloquent, and then—do not think they were satisfied with 
simply setting fire to those beautiful shawls, those splendid woollen 
stuffs, those fine silks, with breaking up under the hammer that 
admirable pottery, that noble glass-ware! By no means. As formerly 
the executioner took up by the hair the head of his victim to show it to 
the people, there was a functionary there whose business it was to un- 
fold those silk tissues, to make them glance and sparkle. The flames 
consumed all, the rich man’s luxury, the poor man's need and ono 
might say to oneself that if war were elsewhere more bloody, nowhere 
was it more odious.” 

‘To those persons amongst ourselves who believe that the French 
system of ‘ maritime inscription,” which renders every man on 
board a trading-ship liable to be taken for the war-navy from 18 
to 50, is worthy of adoption in this country, we would recommend 
M. Simon's repeated arguments against the system, and the fact 
which he quotes, that on the French coasts many a father forbids 
his sons to put a foot on board ship, lest they should become sub- 
ject to the conscription for the Navy. Being, as he says, born 
himself on the sea-coast, where he spent 17 years of his life, he iz. 
a competent witness on the subject, and he declares that only 
when the maritime inscription is suppressed will the coast 


population of France take freely to the sea. 


MYTHOLOGY OF THE ARYAN NATIONS.* 
Ture has been a good deal of talk of late of a system of Com- 
parative Mythology. Professor Max Miiller has written articles 


* The Mythology of the Aryan Nations, By George W. Cox, M.A.,, late Scholar of 
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and delivered lectures on it, and Mr. Baring-Gould and others 
have written books on some one feature in it; but the subject has 
never been grasped as a whole by any one mind, or at least in any | 
one book. To Mr. Cox belongs the honour and the risk * 
attempting to systematize the suggestions thrown out by his pre- 

decessors, and especially by Professor Max Miiller, whose ideas 
he has adopted not in one or two instances only, but wherever the 
Professor has crossed his path. At the same time, Mr. Cox himself 
does not here make his first appearance on this field. He has told 
the chief stories of Greek mythology in small books intended for 
children, yet always with the colouring of Max Miiller’s theory, in 
his Tales from Greek Mythology, Tales of the Gods and Heroes, and 
Tales of Thebes and Argos, with introductions addressed to older 
scholars, explaining and justifying the theory by the light of 
which he manipulated the stories. In his Manual of Mythology 
he waxed bolder, and dealt with the whole system of mythology, 
including that of other nations besides the Greek, in the form of a 
catechism for schools, instead of tales for homes ; interpreting 
each myth on the same system to which he had given his adhesion. 
This, then, was his first attempt at a comprehensive system of 
mythology, and as such, was an important, though a small work. | 
Our opinion of it was expressed at the timef. As was necessary in 
a book for the young, results were given, not processes nor criticisin. 
In the work before us the whole system is established ; the main 
idea is laid down and defended against other popular or plausible 
theories, and is then tested by its success in explaining one myth 
after another, until it seems, like a mathematical formula, to be 
universally applicable. The thoroughness with which this is done 
deserves the highest praise; and whatever be our ultimate judg- 
ment on the system as universally applicable, we cannot but 
acknowledge that its brief could not well have been more ably and | 
fully drawn up than by Mr. Cox. | 


‘The essential part of Mr. Cox’s theory of mythology is as to its | 





origin. ‘To demand a distinct conception of this is itself foreign | 
to the practice of many mythologists. In the parallel ease of | 
i age, Bop a he outset o is grea ‘omparatice 
language, Bopp, at tl tset of | great Com t 


Grammar, which proves the languages of India, Greece, Italy, 
Germany, Russia, and Lithuania to haye one common source, and 
in great part one common development, warns the reader not to 
expect any information,—‘ why, for instance, the root / means to go 
rather than fo stand, or why stha or sfa means to stand rather than 
to go.” ‘To penetrate further than this into the mysterious nature 
of the roots themselves he evidently regards as likely to produce 
no results of real value ; and he is certainly largely justified by the 
very hazy and inconclusive arguments of those who have pushed | 
their inquiries into this inner region. So in mythology, if the 
myths can be grouped in classes, and some proved to be merely 
different versions of others, so as to reduce the endless variety to 
a few well-defined distinct thoughts or stories, and if their 
parentage or collateral relations can be discovered, then the work 
of the mythologist may be perhaps considered as finished. ‘The 
¢dea or the event which underlies them is the ultimate aim of 
these inquirers. But others will not be satisfied with only reach- 
ing the oldest form of the story; they will want to know how even 
this originated. They will ask, why was Zeus imagined to change 
himself into a bull, a swan, or a shower of gold? Why Theseus, 
who had appeared a perfectly chivalrous hero before, and a true 
lover of Ariadne, was supposed, after undergoing dangers in 
rescuing her from the labyrinth, to have basely abandoned her 





immediately afterwards on the desolate shores of Naxos? What 
the slaughter in Odysseus’s hall, and the still more fearful one in 


German story in Etzel’s palace, can really mean, as these are so 
exaggerated as to be impossible in a single room? And again, 
the connection between myths of different nations requires explana- 
tion. When we find that in Greece Zeus slew the Titans, and 
in Scandinavia Odin conquered the Jitun, or giants, we are | 
tempted to ask the origin of this coincidence, since neither nation 
can be imagined to have borrowed the story from the other. When 
this coincidence is found not to be limited to one or a few instances, 
but to pervade the Greek and the Northern mythologies (as the 
bearded Odin, whose single eye represents the sun, corresponds to 
the Greek giver of the rain, Zeus Ombrios, wrapped in his mantle; 
and the Muses, daughters of Zeus, answer to Saga, the source of 
poetry; and the limping Loki represents Hephaistos), we are 
entitled to an answer on the origin of mythology which must be 
so general as to embrace both these systems, and others in which | 
similar coincidences are found. 

‘The answer is given, or attempted, in these volumes. As all 
the nations whose mythology has been seriously considered by Mr. 


Cox belong to the Aryan family of language, or, in other words, 


. ag 


t See Spectator, * Comparative Mythology for Children,” June 1, 1867, p. 613, 


| 
phenomenon. 


himself. 


have emanated, at however ancient an age, from the same centre, 
and were originally one, it is @ priori probable that they carried 
away with them, besides the mere words of their language, a certain 
stock of common ideas, which might be shaped into simple 
phrases or short stories, which would abide by them in 
their new habitations, and be variously enlarged, elaborated, 
and developed by each, yet so that the original germ would 
remain discernible. ‘The corresponding fact in their lan- 
guages has rendered a Comparative Grammar of the Aryan stock 
possible ; and this new fact respecting their myths enables us to 
What, 
then, are the thoughts which would animate the ancient nation, 
and be carried away by her daughters and retained by them in 
every clime and under all subsequent influences ? 


oy 
oJ* 


erect a corresponding system of Comparative Mytholo 


Plainly only 
such as had a universal truth, which could not be easily forgotten 
or set aside; such also as had a nobleness which would ensure 
At 
the same time, it would be idle to imagine that any purely 


their being preserved through the veneration inspirel by them, 


spiritual religious conceptions could be so diffused and perpetuated; 
these could not well have struck root in so ignorant and barbarous 
an age, nor have been carried so safely and with so little chanve, 
being rather the inspiration of the individual soul than the 
inheritance from a_ far-off and nation. What, then, 
would lie closest to the heart and the observing eye of that remote 
antiquity? Surely the history of the great world i it 
repeated itself from day to day, with absolute regularity, and yet 
never-explained mystery? ‘The sun was the visible creating power 
in those days, especially in the sub-tropical regions where dwelt 
the mother-nation. The sun, preceded by the bright dawn-clouds, 
issued from the dark night-clouds, by whom he had been obscured ; 


ace 








and rose higher and higher in the sky, diffusing heat, and giving 
life and growth to man and beast, till at length, when, as if his 
powers were exhausted, he could mount no further, he dropped 
gradually down on the opposite side, to be received there by the 
lovely violet clouds resembling the dawn-clouds of the morning, 
and to sink into night, whence he had a dark and unknown 
voyage to the place of the morrow’s uprising. And this life of the 
sun was not without adventure. In the morning he had to break 
loose from the fetters of the night-clonds, then to dally with and 
brighten, but soon toburn away the bright and light clouds of dawn. 
In his later course he would often be obscured by thick dark clouds, 
from which he would sometimes emerge as bright as before, but 
‘which would sometime hold him fettered till his setting. Sometimes 
the rain-clouds would be cleft by bolts apparently directed by his 
hand, which would be followed by rain to refresh the thirsty land. 
Add to this picture of the sun’s course a similar but slighter 
mention of the moon, and the story which our ancestors had to 
tell to themselves and to their emigrating children is complete. 
But did they tell it? Yes: for it is one of the great merits of 
Mr. Cox’s system, that it is not produced, as we have here done, 
out of a priori theoretic dogmas, but by strict historical analysis. 
In the first place, a suflicient number of divine names are found 
to be identical in the Vedie Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, 
to make it impossible any longer to regard these latter as 
locally formed, while yet they differ in form or in  appli- 
cation sufliciently to make it equally impossible to treat them 
as borrowed from the Sanskrit at a later period, after the Sanskrit 
mythology was fully developed. ‘They must, therefore, have been 
taken at that early period of the disruption of the nations when 
the names of the sun, sky, &c., were not fully personified or indi- 
vidualized. Such Vedic names are yx (nom. Pyaus), the sky, 
Gr. Z2¥;, Lat. Ju-piter, Dics-piter; Ushkas, dawn, Gr. "Hw, Lat. 
Aurora: Varuna, (Gir. OLparos 3 Agni fire, Lat. ignis ; Suranyn, 
Gr. Epivde 3 Marut, Gr. "APIS (for Mapzs), Lat. Mars. Now, 
it is important to observe that the Vedic words have not in the 
earliest poems been reduced to mere personal names of deities, but 
that dy wassimply the sky, wshas simply the dawn, &e. Hence ** the 


/sun comes after the dawn” would be a declaration of a natural 


But when transferred to other lands, if the original 
names of the sun and the dawn had given place in ordinary language 
to new words, the old names might be understood as personifications, 
and mythology would begin. The sentence might in Greek run, 
“ HTerakles comes after Ivle,” and would rouse the conception of 
ILerakles as a man running after a maiden Jole whom he loved. So 
may countless myths be explained. Apollo, Perseus, Bellerophon, 
Theseus, Achilleus, and many more, are manifestly solar heroes, 


| ie., represent to the various tribes who owned them the Sun 


Their birth 
They excel in 


And of most of them the tale is the same. 
is often marvellous, as is the advent of the sun. 


' strength in early youth, like the sun, ** which rejoiceth as a mighty 


man to run a race ;” the infant Herakles strangles the twin serpents 
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of the night. They love beautiful maidens (the dawn), who 
follow but are abandoned by them; for the sun cannot stop, but 
must ever toil and move onwards,—immer zu, ohne Rast und Ruh: 
They are put to hard labours, for men meaner and weaker than 
themselves, like the sun himself, who works for man, ripening his 
crops, and breaking the clouds by his thunder, and sending the 
rain to his seed. In the middle of their lives they sometimes 
consort with strange females, as Ilerakles with Deianeira ; but at 
the end they meet again the maidens they had loved in the morn- 
ing of their lives, as the sun finds in the evening bright clouds 
like those of the dawn. So Herakles again finds Lole, and Paris 
Oenone. It is obvious that the stories here condensed are the 
very same as the history of the sun's own course given in plain 
prose before. ‘This is not allegory, for allegory consists in con- 
sciously showing one thing by something different ; it is not per- 
sonification, for that implies a conscious usage of language and 
thoughts proper only to men with reference to other than men ; it 
may be best calle anthropomorphisim, it being understood that at 
the rise of mythology there was no proper distinction between 
human and other agents. Whatever could act was eo ipso anthro- 
pomorphic. But if lives of mythical heroes like Ilerakles prove to 


be only versions of the history of the sun, so do ** Norse” and | 


other stories, most obviously and eminently so the story of Sifrit 
or Sigurd, and of the Volsungs. 

But we have advanced from short and simple stories to longer 
ones; and it is impossible to stop here. If Achilleus and Paris 
be solar heroes, the great poem through which we chiefly know of 


them must, in some degree, have the same character also. Mr. 
Cox has taken great pains to prove that the general plot of the 


Jliad—the idea of the Trojan fortress assailed by Greek princes for } 


ten years—is 1) mythic 2) soiar-mythic. For the first proposition 
he has made, we think, a plausible fight. There is no independent 
historical evidence for the war, no effect is found to be produced by 
it, on no other occasion could the Greeks unite as one nationality, 
the events told seem sometimes to vie with each other in mythic 
incoherency and incrediLility, and no sufficient remains have been 
found even to determine the site. While we write, some one is said 
to have discovered ruins ** very like what Llomer describes,” or some- 
thing to that effect. Vor verification even of this we must wait, 
but anyhow it would do little for the present question. Homer's 
age was not that of the Trojan war, and our question is whether 
such a war falls within the boundary of mythology. ‘There is 
some plausibility in asserting the //ad to be a concatenation of 
stories of purely mythical heroes, nearly all of whom are by Mr. 
Cox recognized as repetitions of the usual type of the solar hero. 
Nevertheless, ‘‘IIomer,” or the compiler of the various sections 
into one * Iliad,” knew nothing of solar heroes, and consequently, 
Mr. Cox has entirely failed to prove the second proposition, that 
the general plot of the //ia/ is solar-mythic. The writer of 
the Jliad lived when the origin of these stories could not be 
known, if he had had the critical faculty to investigate it. 
He simply tells us the tales of his time, and as tales we 
may love them as much as ever. ‘I'hcir source neither adds to nor 
detracts from their beauty. We state this distinctly, because we 
have heard it seriously maintained that Mr. Cox has done damage 
to the character of Helen by declaring that she was originally a 
goddess of the Dawn. Now, we happen to disagree with this 
assertion, which rests upon the very questionable identification of 
EXi% with Vedie Saramdéd, and which seems to assign a wrong 
part to I[elen, who was not the first love of Paris, but the second 
(as Deianeira of Herakles) ; but whatever be her origin makes not 
a shadow of difference in her as a poetic figure, since the poet 
knew nothing of our theories. ‘here are very interesting chapters 
on other mythic agencies beside the solar, which by no means 
solves everything, and least of all the deepest and strangest, such 
as the ideas of Hades and the Furies. 


FREE RUSSIA.* 
Ix Mr. Hepworth Dixon, Russia has found another De Custine. 
Like that brilliant author, he gallops through the country, and 
then considers himself entitled to sit down and dogmatize upon its 
every aspect,—social, political, and religious. Unlike the candid 
Frenchman, however, he does not weaken the reliance to be placed 
upon his book by any confession of ignorance of the language, 
though in one place (voli., p. 61), with commendable modesty, he 
describes his acquaintance with that most difficult of European 
tongues as ‘‘ my feeble Russ.” To this self-depreciatory and unas- 
suming statement, we must, however, take exception. Over and 
over again we find dialogues reported—notably the lengthy con- 
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versation with Fedor the * old believer ” (vol i., p. 305)—in which 
one of the interlocutors is presumably the author. We say 
presumably, fer we find it stated (vol. i, p. 307), “ Fedor 
stands beside me,” &e..... “these books he spreads before 
me,” &e.... . And again (vol. i., p. 313), “ Except in some 
New-England homesteads, I have never heard such floods of 
reference and quotation in my life.” We are justified therefore in 
uttering a disclaimer as to Mr. Dixon's “ feeble Russ,” and in 
hailing him as a master of that formidable language. 
then, the first requisite for a writer on the country, it is the more 
to be regretted that he has been led away, by the seductive charms 
of a striking title, to commit himself to an epithet the correctness 
of which his work fails to establish,—/’ree Russia. Does he mean 
religiously free? A considerable portion of one volume is taken 
up in detailing the miseries which involve the Dissenters, and 
especially the old believers, with their sealed altars and priests in 
masquerade, Does he mean socially free? His description of the 
working of the communal system—about the best thing in the 
book—abundantly disproves the assertion. Does he mean politically 
free? ‘The diiliculties which surround the present Emperor in his 
attempts at reform—the obstinacy and prejudices of the old 
against which he has to contend—render 


Possessing, 


Muscovite conservatism 
such a statement absurd, 
Mr. Dixon speaks (vol. i., p. 9) of “the Free Russia born of 
'the Crimean War,” and, having landed a traveller amid the 
northern provinces, goes on to say, “it is only within this region 
of lake and forest that he can find a Slavonie race which has never 
been tainted by foreign influence, never been broken by foreign 
yoke.” If this region has never been tainted by foreign influence, 
how can it be the most suitable place in which to study ** the Free 
Russia born of the Crimean War?” If, on the other hand, freedom 
in Russia be born of the Crimean War, bow can this region—whose 
‘colonies kept the charter of their freedom safe,” which ** never 
| bent to the ‘Tartar yoke nor learned to walk in the German ways,” 
whose people * clang 
“disowned their 





which ** never had either a noble or a slave,” 
for good or evil to their ancient life,” and 
Patriarch just as they had denied their ‘Tsar’—be said to have 
made its acquaintance with freedom from the events which 
followed the downfall of Sebastopol ? 

Mr. Dixon's very preface misleads us. ‘My journeys,” he 
says, “just completed, carried me from the Polar Sea to the Ural 
Mountains, and from the mouth of the Vistula to the straits of 
Yeni Kale.” It requires some definite knowledge of the map of 
Russia, as well as an actual acquaintance with the ways and 
means of Russian travelling, to take in the full significance of this 
declaration. Mr. Dixon carefully avoids dates,—perhaps because 
dates are so inartistic. For the same reason, it may be, he as 
studiously shuns references and the mention of the sources from 
which he obtained the most valuable portions of his book. We 
should like to know how long Mr. Dixon was in Russia altogether. 
llow much time did he spend at those places which he considers 
the most important or the most interesting in that vast Empire ? 
Was Mr. Dixon ever witbin two hundred miles of that insigniticant 
chain of hills which geographers grandiloquently term the Ural 
Mountains? If a line were drawn from the mouth of the Vistula 
intersecting another line drawn from the Polar Sea to the Ural 
Mountains, how much of the ground through which that line 
would pass did Mr. Dixon cover? In his account of the “ Non- 
payers of Rent "—a religious sect in the Goverument of Vialka, 
he says (vol. i., p. 273), ** when I left the neighbourhood twenty- 
three of these non-paying prisoners were still in jail.” When was 
he in the Government of Vialka, and how much time did he devote 
to that rather out-of-the-way province ? 

‘The work is disappointing in other respects. Nearly the whole 
of the first volume is devoted to Solovetsk and the thinly-peopled 
uninteresting regions of the North; while of Moscow, that 
strangest and quaintest of European cities, the focus and centre of 
national life in Russia, we get barely a glimpse. ‘There is a capital 
chapter on Kazan and the ‘lartars, and a picturesque description 
of the Mongols; but of those peculiar Volga tribes, the Chuvashes, 
the Cheremisses, and the Mordya, not a single word. Of Challoner, 
Jenkinson, and Johnson, the earliest English navigators and 
| traders in Russia, he makes deservedly honourable mention; but 

why does he ignore ‘'radescant, and Elton, and Jonas Hanway ? 
In describing his visit to the Archimandrite of Solovetsk, Mr. 
| Dixon uses an expression which has strongly excited our curiosity. 
| Ile says (vol. i., p. 117), “Attiring myself in befitting robes, we 
pass through the sacred gates.” What could these * befitting 
robes” have been? Were they the wig and gown of an English 
barrister ? or the gabardine of an orthodox pilgrim, with scallop- 
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of the Russian mujik? Or is the phrase, after all, nothing but an 
artistic euphuism for Mr. Dixon’s usual “ go-to-meeting ” clothes ? 

In the chapter on serfs we should have wished to find some 
more definite information as to the working of the Emancipation 
Act. Surely this should have been the foremost consideration in 
a contemplation of ‘‘free” Russia. ‘To the following statement 
(Vol. ii., p. 153) we must beg leave to demur:—‘“ There is 
reason to believe that this festival of St. George (in 1601) was 
hailed by peasant and boyar as a glorious day, that the decree 
which established serfage”—why serfage, by the bye ?—*‘ in 
Russia was accepted as a great and popular reform.” ‘This is a 
grave mistake. The peasants had always been accustomed to go 
from one estate to another, and St. George’s Day (Yurief Den) 
was the date on which these changes took place from year to year. 
‘The usurper, Boris Godunof, however, fixed on this festival of 
Russia’s patron saint to bring into force his decree which put a stop 
to the peasant’s migrations for the future, and bound him for ever 
to the soil. So far from the peasant hailing it as a great and 
glorious day, it is an ordinary expression with him, when one man 
has been cheated or deceived by another,—‘ Ha! ha! you have 
suffered Yurief Den.” 

In his chapter on Patriarchal government, Mr. Dixon might, 
we venture to think, have dwelt more forcibly on its evils. He 
might have told us, among other things, that the greater number 
of young men who labour in towns, if not driven away from their 
villages, are at least prevented from returning to them, through 
their dislike to the interference of the Patriarch in the matter 
of marriage. 

In his chapter on Tsek and Astel (trade societies) he says (vol. ii., 
p- 183), ‘* No man not of noble birth can live in Moscow save by 
gaining a place in one of the recognized orders of society, ina 
Tsek, a Guild, or aChin.” Can such things be in ** free ” Russia ? 
Fortunately for the credit of the country this statement is incorrect. 

In his chapter on parish priests, Mr. Dixon gives a highly rose- 
coloured picture of the position the popes hold in the estimation of 
the people. Ile says (vol. ii., p. 217), ** A priest is so great a man 
in a village, that even when he is a tipsy, idle fellow, he is treated 
by his parishioners with a child-like duty and respect.” Like the 
Irish priest, the Russian pope is sprung from the class among whom 
he labours, but there the resemblance ceases. What can be Mr. 
Dixon's authority for the statement we have just quoted? Where 
could his eyes have been? One of the strangest things that strike 
the traveller in Russia is the curious contrast between the super- 
stitious reverence with which the people regard holy places and 
holy things, and the careless personal disrespect with which they 
behave themselves towards the priests. 

But it is a thankless task to follow Mr. Dixon through all his 
endless mistakes. He is one of the High Priests of Art, and it 
may be that accuracy, according to his interpretation, forms no 
part of the canons of art. ‘To the student, then, of art, as applied 
to literature, we can cordially recommend these volumes. The 
ingenious fashion in which the chapters are dovetailed together, 
the manner in which the apparently accidental introduction of a 
word or a phrase towards the end of one leads naturally (?) to the 
subject-matter of the next, is, from this point of view, beyond 
all praise. ‘The general reader, whose only aim is amusement for 
the time being, and who does not care for facts and correct 
inferences, may fairly undertake the perusal of Free Russia with 
the prospect of complete satisfaction, for the writing is always 
picturesque, often forcible, and occasionally even dramatic in the 
highest degree. 


LIVES OF THE FOUNDERS OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM.* 
Ix these two volumes Mr. Edwards has recounted the complete 
history of the British Museum and its collections, with biographies 
of the chief among the collectors who gathered and the officers who 
ordered and arranged. The Museum history begins, if we may be 
allowed the bull, before there was any Museum to have one, with 
a relation of the various motions made towards that great 
end, from Archbishop Parker's earnest entreaty to (Queen 
Elizabeth to establish a national Public Library, down to 
the British Museum Act under George II. We all know 
the vast abyss of treasures in Great Russell Street ; many of us 
have availed ourselves of the Library and its Reading-Room, 
perhaps the best ordered public institution which the nation 
possesses, in which the literary inquirer may peruse at will any- 
thing and everything, from Sinaitie MSS. or Abbey Chartularies 
down to chap-books of the last century, or the latest literature in 
every tongue which possesses any literature at all. Yet, if the 
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truth were confessed, most of us have thought no more about the 
founders to whom we owe all that is there, than we might have 
thought about the originators of the Original Chelsea Bun House. 

In one sense, the Sloane collection may be called the origin of 
the British Museum, since Sir Hans Sloane’s bequest was the 
immediate cause of the Act which passed in 1753 ; but Sir Robert 
Cotton’s collections had been presented by his descendant to the 
nation many years before the Chelsea physician made his will. 
Cotton’s birth in 1570 is Mr. Edwards’s first date. It 
was in Cotton’s lifetime that Englishmen first began to find 
breathing-space and inclination to study the footprints of their 
own ancestors. Already, under Elizabeth, an Antiquarian Society 
had been formed, of which Cotton, Camden, Selden, Stowe, and 
others were members, and of which Archbishops Parke, and Whit- 
gift were successively chief patrons. ‘This germ of the Society of 
Antiquaries was crushed by the jealousy of James L., who sus- 
pected the members of a disposition to discuss State topics,—a 
point on which, as the next few years showed, James was 
remarkably touchy. Sir Robert Cotton got together a most 
enormous mass of documents, of which a very large portion 
must have been once the property of the State. He is accused 
of having made these acquisitions improperly. And when we 
find (to use the words of Mr. Brewer, in his introduction to 
the Calendars) that ‘the collections made by Sir Robert 
Cotton for the early years of the reign of Henry VIII. . . . supply 
the lacune in the oflicial correspondence, they contain the 
enclosures, addresses, deciphers, and sometimes the missing por- 
tions of the letters now remaining in the Record Office,”—we may 
call upon Sir Robert's supporters to show cause against the obvious 
inference. Mr. Edwards attempts the defence, but is not very 
successful, though some of his suggestions go a good way in 
mitigation. And in several authenticated instances, Cotton, an 
honourable man in other matters, behaved very queerly about 
documents. Still we may remember that, as contemporary docu- 
ments, many of the State papers which he got hold of had not then 
the hundredth part of their present value, while documentary 
antiquities were not as yet held in any particular estimation. ‘That 
Cotton was not in his own day considered as having been guilty 
of any moral delinquency, is pretty obvious from his own open 
possession, from its repeated recognition by State officials who 
borrowed his documents ex yrutid for collation or precedent, and 
above all, from the fact that it never seems to have occurred to 
his enemies to bring such an accusation against him when 
he became the subject of State prosecution. Let us remember, 
too, that Cotton never kept his treasures jealously to him- 
self. lis purely antiquarian writings strike one as of the 
dry as dust type, yet when he applied his abilities to the present, 
he approved himself for sterling seuse and a keen political vision. 
He lived much in public life, and was constantly consulted by the 
Crown. He worked hard under James I. at an investigation of 
the abuses and corruptions of the Navy, and by perseverance and 
acuteness effected a considerable expose, which occasioned a small 
measure of reform. Advising as to the ‘*‘ abating and reforming 
excesses of the Royal Household, retinue and favourites,” he haa 
the courage to say, ‘There is never a back-door at Court that 
costs not the King £2,000 yearly.” Le recommended the creation 
of baronets, and himself was one of the new creations. He searched 
for precedents respecting tonnage and poundage, and then wrote, 
They proceed of good-will, not of duty.” Ie was the friend of 
Eliot and Pym, and “acted warmly with the patriots in the first 
Parliament of Charles” (Forster's Live of Sir J. Eliot, i. 468). 
His misfortunes seem to have begun at Charles L.'s accession. At 
the very coronation a silly but mortifying affront was put upon 
him. It had been arranged that the King should land at the water- 
gate of Cotton Louse, and Cotton had decorated the place and in- 
vited a large party of ladies to see the show. ‘The Royal barge 
approached, Cotton and his fair bevy were a tiptoe of expectation, 
when, to his unspeakable chagrin, the cortege, utterly ignoring 
him and his waterstairs, passed on to a common landing-place, 
‘“‘ where the landing was dirty.” Nor was this all, ‘‘ In regard to 
the coronation oath,” writes Mr. Edwards, ‘‘ Cotton had been 
consulted, and he expected to be present, carrying in his hand his 
own famous copy of the Gospels, kuown as the Hvangliary of 
King Athelstan ;” but when “he presently showed himself in the 
Abbey, bearing the Hvangeliary, he and it were contemptuously 
thrust aside.” Mr. Edwards may think the comparison flippant, 
but his account of this episode of the Heanyeliary reminds us irre- 
sistibly of the affront exhibited by Mrs. Lecount to Mrs. Wragge’s 
‘‘ Oriental Cashmere robe,” in Wilkie Collins’ novel of No Name. 
But worse things than this were in store for poor Cotton. He con- 
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were needed, but before six years had gone by he was found |dication of Cotton's possession of State documents beyond the 
obnoxious to the Court party, and Star-chambered. Saddest of all, | bounds of probability. Yet we must do him the justice to say 
his books and papers were sealed up and absolutely forbidden him. | that he is scrupulously candid in suppressing nothing which makes 
In vain he begged to be allowed his library again, his beloved books | against his own view. ‘To this conscientiousness, perhaps, is trace- 
ined under the interdict. ‘The deprivation killed him. When | able a certain inconclusiveness when he has a doubtful question of 
remained Pp . , 1 
a messenger announced the raising of the Royal prohibition, Cotton | evidence to deal with. But writers are so prone to rush at historical 
answered :—‘* You come too late. My heart is broken.” ‘There | conclusions that we incline to regard this as an item on the credit 
is one circumstance hard to account for in his career. During a | side of Mr. Edwards’ account. ‘The two volumes contain a great 

‘+t of the reigu of James I. he was an active supporter of the | deal of very interesting informaton. 
part 8 pporte a y g 
proposed marriage of Prince Charles to the Infanta of Spain. Yet 
Ce ke ao oe ee eee teen Lea|_ HISTORY OF ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.* 

a national shudder. nat generation and their fathers had! - tae , / 
witnessed the inexorable bigotry, the fiendish cruelty, and It may be thongs that the history of s college cannot be par- 
he systematic faithlessness of Philip IL. during the long | ticularly attractive. ‘The two volumes before us, however, have 
the f th Netherlan a tee Cenene pa a eaten their | something more than a mere special interest for those who have 
ry e "la C ; | . . ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ * 
gen Park preety courage had quickened diiiiies | been in any way connected with St. John's College, Cambridge ; 
ini at the grand effort to bring England herself under they contain much which will be read with pleasure by a far 
. ek hii Mates he mwa ants the baffled Armada wider circle. Many of the facts brought under our notice are of 
eet oa hn their vie peer Fn oidd Si aii with the considerable value to the general historical student. The histories 
sha > § os, a a g e oe ee ee . avis ° : . 
names of their own Drakes, Raleighs, and Hawkinses out-fighting * one re -_ Oetiagee ave Canty yrange — Ge 
and oat-mancenvring the Spaniard on every sea. It stirred their history of our nation, and it has been the privilege of St. John’s 
oe — ‘ . = Cc 27e ave be abl ig i 
very souls that Elizabeth’s successor should truckle to Spain and tage to have oom mags y euneieten ne © gules « eae 
Rome, taking credit to himself even for Raleigh's execution as than three centuries with the cause of learning and education in 
otenh rae the gratification of the Spanish Court We may well England. Every og of that ancient foundation will recog- 
, : : 4 . i iz 8 B yi . - é ¥ al > i « i vi 
understand the abomination in which James’s Spanish policy was gone tpi yon aed : id be bMoro i ~ 
held by all thinking Englishmen except those of a narrow Court potas y 1 - " ee ry li 7 
circle. And yet Cotton, a man of shrewd sense and much political Thomas Baker, the author of this history, lived in an eventful 
: <i | te te bie ted ¢,,| time. He wasa F St. John’s Colle 380 to 1716 
honesty, in the Court rather than of it, could find it in his mind to — Hie = ' wpuopedles - a mage mom 3680 to 2708, 
forward the Spanish match at one time. He changed his mind when he wasejectedasanon-juror. Dr. Jenkin, then master of the 
7 “ : ‘ Sat ‘ollege i i i cing G 4 
subsequently. Mr. Edwards notices the fact of his earlier inclina- Cotegn, vers ang ren ween to take oe cctha to King Gosnge I 
Gon and bas commited the eothdves of Sisanem, bat is 00d che Baker, it is clear, was a highly conscientious man. It seems to have 
a te pes satisfactory account of the matter , been under a strong sense of duty, and with a full determination 
atista . . 

The library formed by the unfortunate Prince Henry, the elder ” fo tie werk ome ney end comgietely, om he octeates the 
prother of Charles I., obliges Mr. Edwards to write a biography anaes - his history. j lige tom he - bimeett proved —e 
of that Prince. Strange to say, he utterly neglects to notice the anetom, leveling, on & Gd, Me wreamern 4 . ieee ry 
suspicious ‘iatiniaimans of the Prince’s death. The best esteemed | Scattered MSS., which were now for the first time critically sifted. 
Prince of Wales, perhaps, whom the nation ever possessed, was He says in his preface that “‘ he thinks he could have written a 

’ i « C a “e . 7 - . . » 
thought to have met his death by foul play, and suspicion has even blatory « anges ane Soe route, and ao Se aure y could have 
rs a on te Sedbtin Mi Biehimetaeunta done it with less difficulty, than this imperfect essay,” as he terms 
his eabiont a <n : his work. The growth of the college is traced from its earliest 
reas II collected a valuable library now known as the beginnings. Originally it was founded as a religious house either 
I . e a é a 4 < y : ° ° . : sa 
“‘ King’s Library” in the Museum. When the old king died, his oe —— f Bony Lo aghen, ont one ee ‘tae 
successor was disposed to make money of the books, which the charged with the maintenance of sick and infirm people. he 
Eaperor Gee was known to covet. The Ministers were | #tt step towards making it a seat of learning as well as of religion 
y LUSSLi e a 3 » . Per 
shocked at the idea, but George LV. soon let them understand that was taken by Hugh Balsham, Bishop of Ely, who to the religious 
he libr : iced "acting Seager Z brethren added secular scholars, and granted new revenues for 
the library would go to St. Petersburg unless the price came to hei See ‘This : ait iain dias tee . 
him from elsewhere. After getting some £180,000 from the! "air snCowment. | NS aPpnirs no a kes nemevka. St. Jobe 
Government for it, the First Gentleman in Europe sat down to his ! o Rome &., ane Som Maes egg tee Rac ceye: Prk rh 
writing-table to assure the Prime Minister of the satisfaction he became the first cxdowed college in the University of Cambridge. 
ae het eke ini: “ - | It was still, however, known as St. John’s House or Hospital, and 
felt in having “‘this means of advancing the literature of my | . i nar “ie : 
country,” re oF shee Gel Gat fan paying a just tribute to | its regular admission to the privileges of the University was deferred 
. & Ss) ab “ ‘ £4 c wale 7 r mi: 7 . » 
the memory of a parent whose life was adorned with every public to the octgn of Rawat iV ‘ ae Wees ene to ingny Chad Se 
si cilente Viten” . | brethren, whatever their merits in other respects, could hardly 
mg Renee d 20 long coer Che Gales Cotten, Oth en bare we have been distinguished for learning. ‘The house, however, con- 
ere 3 y e u " ’ é 4 ave re ° 2, sities sail ; ° 
space left for Sloane and his predecessors the Courtens, nor for | ee wt rig od ages z a ee bec 
the founders of the Arundel, Elgin, Harleian, Lansdowne, an 6 ~ vane! : ‘riod F tl | ae Pcs : 
many other collections. Neither can we pause to notice the | aypeany gata Haangn a pone eae Cees 
biographies of Panizzi and other generous workers to whom we | wes suddenly henge vote to Geeny ond extn ty Vhs leaguiadiies of 8 
owe the arranging and ordering of the whole,—or the history of | bad master ; its estates were sold or mortgaged, and the brethren 
g , ‘ a ae , : ser 
the nascent institution. We do not find, by the way, that Mr. ~ vos pep eg Rea io oo. pe 
Edwards has noticed a narrow escape which the British Museum | "° — a “4 2 Ae npear . th eae ¢ - of the Kin 
had in 1823, in its great litigation with the Bedford family, owners gah : A ox toe 1 - oe pens = parscsthece ‘eden 
of the surrounding ground, the result of which was a wholesome | ‘7° * OP @n@ the Bishop of luly, ane j hn’ a f ital 
decision cited daily as a leading case in the Court of Chancery. a was ot length conpieted ta B5C8, Ot.o8 re SEO ES SNE 
Of Cracherode, the bibliomaniac parson of an old Essex stock smnens to cult, and Go Sent mayer sid ened i conten. 
who never in his lifetime visited one of the wonders of the The history of the College begins in the following year. Henry 
Sncilinns tn he dana al & teak Wes on Chetan eh be be VII.’s mother, the Countess of Richmond, was the actual foundress 
ange wae Aah < ot tas i y S| of the new society, which was to consist of a master and fifty 
father in Hertfordshire, who passed his life in one unvarying | i 
occupation of collecting gems, prints, and tall copies with un- | fellows and scholars, who were to devote themselves to the study 
’ ’ . : . 
mutilated margins, and who for forty years scarcely visited any spot | of the sciences and of theology. Fisher, Blhep of Rochester, 
except the shops of two booksellers (daily) and (once a week) his however, whose firm and conscientious rejection of the Royal 
watchmaker, Mr. Edwards remarks that he led ‘a life of idyllic | supremacy cost him his life under Henry VILI., was the chief 
peacefulness,” end calls on us to hencer hin ena ncbleend caliaht- instrument in the completion of her design. As her confessor, he 
ened atriot Sie Milian ih sieth Gebeek ancien gene the had great personal influence over her, and it was by his persuasion 
inl which ons men etoewss and is Bowe We fing | t2at she also founded Christ's College. ‘To Fisher, indeed, St. 
ao fuels wth Aden for tile ern ‘iia del aia Pateiuge | John’s College owes everything. He framed its original statutes 
generous disposition. But ‘i imine “se scales a the | and enriched it with liberal benefactions. It appears to have 
‘ ’ é ri : ‘ 2400 a year. Its first maste 
reader are excessive. We do not feel bound to ascribe patriotism staves = os cones ee enenh Oe cette ~~ f “ mer = " 
to every collector whose collection has become public property, | Robert Shorton, fortunately was a man with a capacity for business, 
: ‘ ————EE———————- ‘ alias 
merely because in the sequel we derive a great benefit from his| | * Mistory of the Colley: of St. John the Evangelist. Cambridge. By Thomas Baler, 
lab . : e Mie . oak 3.D., Ejected Fellow, Edited, for the Syndics of the University Press, by JE. B 
@dours. A kindred feeling has led Mr. Edwards to push his vin- | Mayor, M.A.. Fellow of St. John’s College, 
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and under him the wealth of the foundation increased. His own 


salary was £20 a year, small remuneration (even when full 
allowance is made for the changed value of money) for the duties 
of a position which then must really have been a difficult as well 
as a dignified one. Buildings on, as we should suppose, a great 
scale were provided, at a cost of from £4,009) to £5,099, This 
strikes us as being in those days a vast amount, as the allowance 
for maintenance to a fellow was but 12d. per week, and to a scholar 
7d., and £120 was a sufficient sum to found a fellowship, £6 a 
year being enough to maintain a fellow, and £3 a scholar. 
Evidently the presence of a numerous boly of students was dis- 
tinctly contemplated. St. John's was from its beginning a large 
college. In 1565 it must have nambered more than 500 students; 
such at least may be inferred from the fact that nearly 300 agreed 
in the rejection of the surplice. Mary’s reign seems to have been 
a disastrous time for the college. Many of the fellows were 
ejected and unworthy men admitted. We have the testimony 
of Ascham, who was at one time president of the College, to the 
effect that classical studies were almost banished, that lectures on 


divinity were seldom delivered, sermons rarely preached, and the | 


Greek tongue scarcely professed in public or private by anybody. 
In Elizabeth’s reign the religious distractions of the nation found 
their way into the society, and produced much disorder and con- 
fusion. ‘The election of fellows was made a perpetual bone of 
contention. ‘There were sharp and frequent feuds about the sur- 
plice and other ecclesiastical vestments. The college discipline 


was set at naught by students who pleaded conscientious scruples, | 


One of these once entered the chapel and placed himself among 
the students, who all had their surplices on, while he alone was 
without a surplice. Being reproved by the censor, he laid the 
cause on his conscience. It turned out, however, that he had pawned 


his surplice to the cook, with whom he had run into debt. There | 


was, it is clear, during this period a strong Puritan leaven in the 
college, and the minds of the fellows and scholars were much more 
occupied with religious and ecclesiastical controversies than with 
classical or scientific pursuits. In 158) a Puritan synod was held 
at St. John’s, at which Cartwright was present. ‘This seems to 
have taken place with the indirect countenance of the master, Dr. 
Whitaker, who, though a man of real learning, had decided sym- 
pathies with the Puritan party. Ifis successor, Dr. Clayton, set 
his face against them, and Puritanism was now in great measure, 
according to Baker, rooted out of the college. Its tone during 
James I,’s reign was Iligh-Church, and favourable to the doctrine 
of passive obedience. In the Civil War it stood by the King 
against the Parliament, and suffered accordingly, the master and 
twenty-nine fellows being deprived of their preferments, and the 
college itself being insulted and broken into by Cromwell's 
soldiers. It received, however, under the Commonwealth masters 
of whom even Baker, High Churchman and non-juror as he was, 
speaks with respect. ‘They may not,” he says, “have been so 
learned as some of their predecessors, yet their government was 


so good, and the discipline under them was so strict and regular, | 


that learning then flourished.” Indeed, Anthony ‘Vuckney, who was 
master from 1653 to 1661, could not have been a thorough Puritan, 
if there is any truth in a college tradition about him which Baker 
records. According to this, he told the president of the college, 
who on the election of fellows urged him to have regard to the 
* godly,” that no one should have greater regard to the truly godly 
than himself, but that he was determined to choose none but 


scholars, because (as he added) ‘* they may deceive me in their | 


godliness, but they cannot in their scholarship.” 

Baker’s MS. ends with his account of Dr. Gunning, the twenty- 
second master of the college. ‘Vhis brings his history down to the 
year 1670. Mr. Mayor in his second volume gives us Cole's MS., 


a continuation of Baker's history to the latter part of the last | 


century. Ile himself, with the aid of various biographical collec- 
tions, completes the work, which closes with a notice of Dr. 
‘Tatham, the late master of the college. Ilis predece:sor, Dr. 
Wood, of whom it is recorded that as an undergraduate he was so 
poor that he studied by the light of the rush candle on his stair- 
case with his feet wrapped in straw, not being able to afford a fire, 
was a most liberal benefactor to St. Johu’s. He left it nearly all 
his property. Without this bequest, the new chapel, which was 
completed and opened last year, could hardly have been built. Mr. 


Mayor's brief outline of Dr. Wood's life will be read with interest | 


by all members of the college. But bis full and copious accounts 
of Bishop Marsh, Dr. Parr, and Bishop Butler, the eminent head 
master of Shrewsbury School, will, we think, be the most generally 
attractive portions of his work. 
political controversies in which these distinguished men were 
engaged canuot fail to be interesting to very many readers, 


Fhe various theological and 


Marsh, as the introducer of critical theology, as a man of extensive 
| learning and wide sympathies, well deserves the space Mr, Mayor 
has allotted to hith. 
' Several significant facts meet us in these volumes. The neces- 
'sary expenses of college life, due regard being had to the altered 
| value of money, must, we should suppose, have been considerably 
| Jess in the last century than at present. Meat was from 34d. to 
| £4d. a pound, and the rent of rooms in college was from £6 to £7 
la year, whereas now it is more than twice that amount. <A junior 
| fellow’s dividend in 1781 was fixed at £56: it is now four times 
‘aslarge. Going back to the year 1653, we find that the bad 
management of a bursar had necessitated the suspension of the 





: payment of any dividends to fellows for nine years, and that after 


| that period the juniors reecived b: vt and the seniors £24. We 
| nay reasonably infer from this lctter fact that there was something 
| like actually corrupt administration of the college revenues on the 
| part of the seniors, aud the circuistance that they wished to elect 
| into the mastership this very bursar, who seems in all respects to 
jhave been an exceelingly discreditable person, leaves hardly a 
doubt about the matter. Fellowships appear formerly to have 
| had the condition of residence attached to them. This we gather 
‘from a statement that an allowance and leave of absence were 
granted in 1623 by the senior fellows to one of their body, 
| employed on State affairs in Vrance. A fellow might have leave 
of absence for three years for stuly in a foreign university, but he 
was entitled to no allowance. It would seem that nothing short 
‘of an engagement in the service of the State was held to justify 
non-residence. 

The index with which Mr. Mayor has furnished this useful 
work leaves nothing to be desired. We congratulate him on the 
' completion of his labours, and sincerely echo the wish expressed by 
him that in return for the benefactions they enjoy, other fellows 


| of colleges will explore their hidden treasures and bring them into 


the light of day. 


| 
| " 71 17 r ‘we musa ‘ 
THREE VOYAGES OF VASCO DA GAMA. 
| 

| ‘Tis is a desirable addition to the series of valuable transla- 
> : " ° is ° 

tions already published by the Hak!uyt Society, and its important 
| bearings are set forth in an introduction that has been prepared 
Bits 1 ai - ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 

; with much care, is taken from Gaspar Corren’s Lewlas da Ladict, 
| ° e . 7 : . . 

| and is entirely new; for Correa’s work, which has only been printed 
| within the last ten years, enters iuto much more detail than the 
| other chroniclers, frequently differs from them, and has not been made 
use of by the great majovity of historians who wrote subsequently to 
him.” Gaspar Correa weut to Lidia in 1514, sixteen years after the 
| discovery of India, and when he was still very young. He began 
| to write his history during the government of Alfonso d’Alba- 





jquerque, and, while acting as his secretary, got hold of a diary 
| written by Joain Figueira, a priest who accompanied Gama; and 
| this prompted him to write dowa ail that he could learn of the 
| deeds done in India. Me wrote the history of fifty-three years of 
the Portuguese exploits in that country, leaving off with the 
| Government of Jorge Cabral, aud his death is supposed to have 
taken place about 1583. Of himsclf he scarcely makes mention, 
but in one part of his narrative ic transpires that he was an artist, 
and had been deputed to paint some life-size portraits for the 
overnor, D. Joao de Castro. ‘Lhe probable reasons why so 
uthentic and important a history remained unpublished for 
} three centurics after it was written were (1), that from 
ithe corruption which had set in amongst the Portuguese 


i 
;s 
la 
| 
| 


| about the time of Correa’s death, trath was not palatable 
to them; and (2), that many passages in the work could 
{not have passed through the censure of the Inquisition, since 
lat that time they would have aflixed upon D. Joam II. ant 
| D. Manuel the stigma of Judaism and necromancy. ‘The work 
| was originally written in four volumes, the first of which has been 
hopelessly lost, but the other three, in Correa’s own handwriting, 
were deposited in the Library of the Archives in 1836, Since 
then, however, three cey/es of the missing vol. i. have been dis- 
covered ; and it is from one of these, now the property of the Duke 
of Gor, that the present translation has been taken. The light 
here thrown on the deeds and character of Gama tends rather to 
| depreciate than increase the fame that Camoens has gained 
jhim in his Lesiad. In that epic national picture of Portu- 
guese glory, where the discovery of the passage to Iridia forms 
the groundwork of the poem, he figures as the hero; but we learn 
now that the name he has left in history he owes almost entirely 
to the great genius of Camoens, andl that commerce was the sole 
object he and his king had before them, 


| * Lhe Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama, Translated from the Portuguese by the 


| Jion, Henry E.J. Stanley. Loudon: Pri:ted for the Mukluyt society. 1369 
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The various chroniclers who have related Gama’s voyage to | the encouragement of native produce in the latter ; but his systen» 


India disagree considerably in their dates, and also in the number 
of ships composing his squadron ; Correa differs from all of them 
in making the arrival of Gama in India three months later than 
jn any of the other narratives ; he is the only historian who relates 
that Gama visited Cananor on leaving Calicut, and he, too, states 
that Gama’s ship was named S. Raphael, whilst it is elsewhere 
named S. Gabriel. ‘The following are the reasons why, in the 
translator's opinion, Corre: *s narrative should be preferred to 
others :—J"irst/y, he came to India earlier than any of the other 
writers, and was the only one who made use of the diary of the 


priest Joam Figueira. Castanheda, who went to India in 152s, 
js the only historian who competes with iim in this respect. | 


Osorio takes almost all his 


Damian de Goes did not visit India. 
Secondly, the 


facts from Goes, and Barros wrote much 
reasons given by Correa why his work should be a posthumous 
one, and the religious respect for trath which he professes, ought 
Thirdly, in many of 


later. 


to secure to him a large share of credibility. 
the points in which Correa is at variance with the other chronicles, 
his narrative is more in accordance with human nature and 
probability. 

‘The periods and objects of Gama’s three voyages, though so well 
known, may be briefly stated here :— 

No. 1. (March, 1497—September, 1499.) He started with the title 


was false, and much of it had to be undone; the vigour of his 
policy was apt to degenerate into harshness, and his firmness into 
obstinacy. From the King, who was covetous like himself, he 
received full powers to act for their mutual advantage in the 
accumulation of wealth, and for this end he regarded treachery as 
justifiable and deceit a means to be resorted to as required. 

Ile is generally ranked with Columbus and Magellan, but such 
a position not only does not belong to him, but is an injustice to 
those great discoverers; they originated the prospects of their 


_ respective voyages, but he was merely selected by Dom Manuel to 


| 


carry out a design devised by Prince Henry ; they commanded 
crews who were not their own countrymen, whilst his crew was 
entirely composed of Portuguese, amongst whom were many of 
his own personal dependents. is first voyage, too, loses much of 
the importance often though ignorantly assigned it, when it is 
remembered that the doubling of the Cape of Good Hope had 
already accomplished by John Infante and Bartholomew 
whilst Gama took with him pilots who had accompanied 
those navigators. 

This is certainly a valuable and interesting narrative. 


been 
Dias, 


Written 


by one holding an official position in the newly discovered country 


of India, and descriptive of scenes of which he was for many 


| years himself a witness, Gaspar Correa’s history deserves a better 


of Captain-Major, having in view the discovery of India, vii the | 


Cape of Good Ifope; he landed at Calicut, and brought home 


frait, spices, and specimens of Indian work, for which he was | 


made a Dom. 

No. 2. (February, 1502—September, 1503.) This expedition was 
to make war on Calicut, establish trade permanently between 
Portugal and the East, and return with untold riches ; much of 
this he achieved ; he was created Count of Vidigueira, and made 
Admiral of the Seas of India for ever. 

No. 3. (April, 1524.) 
assume the government of that country, of which he was the dis- 
coverer. He died there on Xmas Eve 1524. 

The time of his administration as Viceroy, though so brief, was 
ilis first 
step on arriving was to depose Dom Duarte (le Meneses), governor 
of Chaul, with whom the King of Portugal was very indignant for 
He then went on to Goa, and ousted Francisco 


marked by numerous acts of vigour and determination. 


his evil dee Is. 


Left as Viceroy of (Portuguese) India, to 
! 
| tion he has shown the comparative worth of prior statements, and 


Pereira, captain of the fortress, concerning whom grave accusations | 


had reached the King. He ordered that, under pain of death and 
loss of property, no one should navigate without his licence, and 
that those who owned ships should make contracts and shipments 
with the King’s factors. Hie gave permission to any man to 
return to Portugal who did not wish to continue in India, and 
who did not owe anything to the King or to justice :— 

“Te took away the pay and rations from the married men, who were 
not to receive them unless there was a war in which they fought, or 
unless they went aboard the fleets. He had an inquiry made into the 
peculations and robberies which tho officers had committed in the 
revenuo of the mainland, and ordered them all to be arrested, and strict 
accounts to be taken from them. He had it proclaimed that no seafaring 
men should wear a cloak except on Sunday or Saint's day on going to 
ebureh, and if they did, that it should be taken away by the constables, 
and they should be put at the pump-break for a day in disgrace ; and 
that every man who drew pay as a matchlock-man should wear his 
match fastened to his arm. He upbraided the men-at-arms very much 
for wearing cloaks, because with them they did not look like soldiers.” 
He was much occupied with the preparation of cargoes, with refit- 
ting the ships of the fleet, and getting ready a flotilla wherewith to 
destroy Calicut and all the coast of India, * so that there should not 
remain one Moor on land nor at sea.” In the midst of these pre- 
parations and reforms Gama fell ill, and ere the year closed, so runs 
the narrative, * he fulfilled his days, when he delivered up his soul 
in the night of Christmas of the holy birth of Christ, at three 





distinct literary value. 


Instruments,” 


| . 
we have, unhappily, no other means at our command. 


o'clock after midnight, on the twenty-fourth day of December of | 


his present year of 1524.” 

The two great quaiities that enabled him to accomplish what he 
did were indomitable constancy and dogged perseverance ; the 
daring he was wont to show on all occasions he often carried to 
excess, but his self-reliance and bravado carried him safely 
through his difficulties; his iron discipline and violent temper 
kept in check the mutinous and superstitious seamen who 
served under him, and as he managed to enforce the one by 
the control of the other, he was regarded as a resolute, inexorable 


captain, whom it was wise to obey, even when he stood alone and | RE 
= } say, more Instructive. 


We can think of little else to say in | 


his cause seemed hopeless. 
favour of lis personal character, if we except the gencrous affection 
he bore his brother, Paulo da Gama; and whilst his public exploits 


have been considerably exaggerated, he accomplished much for 
the establishment of trade between Portugal and India, and for 
i 


recognition than others telling of the same period and similar 
circumstances ; his respect for truth and authenticity, even at the 
expense of his countrymen, attach to his work an unusual signifi- 
cance, and enforce an universal regard for his opinions and asser- 
tions. ‘To the editor of the present work, Mr. Stanley, who has 
so carefully translated it from the Portuguese, we owe many 
thanks; his reputation as a Portuguese scholar and the zeal he 
has shown in rendering as perfect as possible the work before us, 
make us well content to take on trust from his hands the in- 
formation so carefully set forth ; whilst in an admirable introduc- 


satisfied himself of the superiority that ought to belong to those of 
Correa. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
sciatica 
The Arts in the Midile Ages. By Paul Lacroix. Translated by 
James Dafforne. (Chapman and Hall.)—For this very handsome 


voluine, with its highly interesting text and splendid illustrations, we 
can do little more than recommend it to the notice of our readers. They 
could not have a more appropriate volame for the drawing-room table. 
At the same time, it has what these volumes frequently fail to have, a 
It is a portion of a larger work which M. 
Lacroix, in conjunction with several coadjutors, published some years 
ago, “The Middle Ages and the Renaissance ;” that portion, in fact, 
which related to art, and which was, we presume, the work of M. 
Lacroix himself, a most authority, we need hardly 
We give somo of the headings of the chapters, from which 

seen; “Farnitare: llousehold 
“Arms and Armour;” “ Musical 
* Painting on Wood, Canvas, &c.,” 
“ Architecture,” “ Manuscripts,” &e. Turning to tho last of these, we 
may mention some of the illustrations with which it is adorned. There 
is a miniature from the * Vatican Virgil,” one of the oldest MSS. in the 
worll; another from the “ Book of the Gospels,” which is said to have 
belonged to Charlemague ; a very beautifully executed representation in 
colours of “ The Coronation of Charles V., King of France,” taken from 
a MS. of Froissart which exists in the Imperial Library of Paris; and the 
«Panel of a Book-Cover,” a bas-relief, in gold repoussé, attributed to 
tho ninth century, which is of very great interest. But it is quite idle 
to try to represent in words the varied beauty of the illustrations; and 
The reader 
must judge for himself. Any one who enjoys an hour or two spent in 
that collection at South Kensington, which is daily growing more worthy 
of the wealth and culture of tho nation, will appreciate this book. —A 


competent 
say. 
the scope of the work may be 
and KEeclosiastical ;” “ Tapestry ;” 


* Playing-Cards,” 


| portion of the very large subject dealt with in the volume just 


| A. 


noticed, forms the subject of Dr. Wilhelm Liibke’s valuable volume on 
Keclesiastical Art in Germany daring the Middle Ayes, translated by L. 
Wheatley from the fifth German edition. (KEdinburzh, Jack ; 
Loudon, Simpkin and Marshall.) Dr. Liibke is naturally more familiar 
with Gorman, as M. Lacroix is with French examples: and as he 


| eontents himself with but a small section of the very large field which 


his French contemporary traverses, is more full and, perhaps we should 
His work is divided into two parts, the first 
treating of “ Architecture,” the second of * Church Furniture,” inclad- 
ing such subdivisions as “ Altara,” “Altar Furniture,” ‘* Crosses and 
volumo is furnished with nearly two hundred 


’ 


Reliquaries.” The 
illustrations; some of them, which have been very judiciously added by 


the translator, exemplifying some of our own architecture. 
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A Strange Family. By C. Howard. 3 vols. (Skeet.)—Is it, wo feel 
compelled to ask, any pleasure to writ2, for it is certainly no pleasure to 
read, about the sayings and doings of such a set of people as Mr. or 
Mrs. Howard (we do not feel inclined to make a conjecture or even a 
guess as to the authorship) brings before us in this story? To call them 
“strange” is to use a very mild and euphemistic expression. A gentle- 
“man who has committed murder, and has been so exceptionally fortu- 
nate as to be able to lean his victim against the door of his chamber in 
the Albany and make the world believe that he met his death by acci- 
dont; a lady who has committed adultery, and inflicts upon herself the 
penance of lying in bed for the rest of her life; a sleek, hypocritical 
eldest son, whose chief vice, or virtue—we cannot exactly say which— 
seems to lie in reading Terence to amuse his father, the aforesaid mur- 
derer; a very wild and foolish younger son; and two passées daughters ; 
theso constitute the family. Other people equally common-place or 
equally odious are mixed up with them; a drunken and villainous 
baronet, a profligate young soldier who marries an extravagant hussy of 
2 danseuse; sundry gossipping old women, and so forth. There is a 
plot of the usual kind; two or three people turn out to be what no one 
took them for; the bad people go to the bad, and tho good, or, in default 
ef good, the morely foolish people come into a large property. 


Old Times Revived. By Frank Trollope. (Newby.)—‘ Old times ” 
are very hard to “revive ;” but it is tolerably easy to make lay-figures 
and put an anciont-looking armour and satin dresses on them, in fact, to 
produce something as like life as a moderately good wax-work is. Tiat 
is about tho length to which Mr. I’. Trollope can go. Sir Thomas Fitzgerald 
is a hard-striking gentleman of the familiar typo, whose adventures we 
can follow with tolerable interest. It is a mistake, we think, to begin 
by killing the hero. Mr. Trollope introduces him to us expiring from 
the wound of a wild boar’s task, and then tells his story. We prefer the 
old mathod of leaving tho hero with his beautiful wife and fine castle, 


living happily ever afterwards, or at least till, as tho Arabian story- 


tollor has it, “ the terminator of delights and soparator of companions ” 
comes upon him, 

Too Much and Too Little Money. 2 vols. By the Author of “A 
Change of Luck.” (Chapman and Hall.)—This novel is, we suppose, 
meant to be didactic, but we cannot say much for it in this character. 
On the whole, we gather that it is better to have too much than too little 
money. The gentleman, at all events, who has too much seems toler- 
ably happy, though, it is true, he is more or less out of his mind; 
another old man who is unlucky enough to have too littlo is a very 
wrotched and contemptible creature. Then there are two worthy young 
men, who are very unhappy while they have too little, and very happy 
when they,—we do not say get too much, but are started on the way 
towards getting it. But whatever may bo said of the moral, the tale is 
a very pleasant and lively one, with easy and natural dialogue, and 
smirt sketches of character and manners. The scene is laid in ono of 
the great manufacturing towns of tho North, and tho author is evidently 
familiar with the scene 

Peecavi ; or, Geoffrey Singleton's Mistake. 3 vols. By Captain Georgo 
Griffiths. (Newby.)—The task of supplying these columns at all events 
sharpens one critical faculty, that which discerns whether or no a book 


ts readable,-—the one, probably, which is more practically useful to our 


readers than any other. When, therefore, we find ourselves getting 
through some thirty or more pages without having to repress a tend- 
eucy to “skip,” we are inclined to think well of a book. Peceavi 
justifies this good opinion. Throughout it is easy to read. Captain 
Griffiths does not aim at anything very great; a very complicated plot, 
very startling incidents, or asubtle study of character. But he writes 
a good story in correct, easy English ; does not violate probabilities, 
though it /s a startling way of getting rid of a woman who is very much 
in the way, to send her over Niagara; and sketches the manners 
and outside life of men with fidelity and skill. The story is one of 
military life; the ordinary scenes of a garrison town are given with 
some graphic force and not without humour. When the writer gets to 
Canada, he has the advantage of a subject with something of novelty 
about it, and makes a good use of it. Geoffrey makes a “mistake” in 
marrying a fine lady,—possibly sho is a little too heartless and he too 
fickle and foolish for nature—and fortune gives him an opportunity of 
recovering from it, far better, we must say, than he deserves. The best 
sketch in the book is the old General, who is in command of a district, 
and delights to fly about it, making “inspections” at all sorts of un- 
expected and unsecasonable times, and flustering lazy and incompetent 
officers. Altogether, wo may say, the more decidedly when we remember 
that this is the holiday time of year, that the novel is worth reading. 
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London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








Just publishe tia crown 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
NICERO’S LETPERS, Books L., If., and ILL, - Text with 
English Notes. Edited by the Rav. J. E. Yonoe, M.A. Assistan t-Master 
Kton College. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


The CHANDOS LIBRARY—NEW VOLUMES, 
In crown 8yo, price 3s 61 each, cloth gilt. 
BBEYS, CASTLES, and ANCLEN Ll ITALLS of ENGLAND 
Ps and WALES; their Legendary Lore, ani Popular History. By Joun Toss, 
Author of * Curiosities of London.” Complete in Two Volumes, with Indexes and 
Steel Frontispieces, 

CONTENTS :—VOL. L. London and its Environs—Berwick and Northumberland— 
Cumberland and Westmoreland—Durhum—Yorkshire—Laucashire and Cheshire— 
Derbyshire—Nottinghamshire and Leicestershire—Lincolashire—Rutlandshire— 
Staffordshire and Shropshire—Hereford and Worcestershire—Warwickshire— 
Northam ptonshire—Huntingdon and Cambridgeshire—Suffolk—Norfolk—Essex 

CONTENTS :—VoL, Lf. Hertfordshire—Bedfordshire—Buckinghamshire—Oxford- 
shire—Gloucestershire—Monmouthshire— Somersetshire — Wiitshire—Berkshire— 
Surrey—Kent—Sussex — Hampshire — Dorset — Devonshire — Cornwall—Channel 
Islands— The Isle of Man—North Wales—South Wales, &c. 

London: FREDERICK WARNE & Co. New York: ScripNgr, WeLFORD, & Co. 


BUCKLE THAT LOCKS.—EVERY PORTMANTEAU 
aud LUGGAGE STRAP should be provided with the PATENT LOCK 
BUCKLE. What it buckles up it locks up, Before you buy a Portmanteau or 
Luggage Strap, ask to see the Lock Buckle. 
_BUETOES, ¢ 22 Tavistock street, Covent Garden, and all Portmanteau-Makers. 











VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bugs, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
Lon don, 
fer AVELLERS and EXPEDITIONS. —'The most com- 
moiious, light, and useful Tents for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Expeditions 
are to be obtained at BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S, 2 Duke street, London 
Bridge, S.£. Illustrated Catalogues post free. 








COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR. } iti. atary otc 





OZOKERIT 


(PATENTED). 





CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 





“ 
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BROWN 


PREPARED 


SOLELY F 


AND POLSON’S CORN 


IS GENUINE. 





FLOUR 


tOM MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 


BEWARE OF CHEAP QUALITIES BEARING A FALSE NAME, 


DEPENDIN 


A L 


PROFESSION 


‘G UPON THE RECOMMENDATION OF 


CERTIFICA TE-WRITERS. 


Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (free). 


DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT.—OFFICES: 33 POULTRY, LONDON, EC. 











T. 0. LAZENBY.—Brandies. 
iMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 

ry, 24s. | No. 1. Young Cognac, 45s 
| No, 2. Old Cognac, F4s 
» 48s, | No. 4. LiqueurCognae, 75 


Sherries.— 
90, 92 WI 


Dus. 





DUBLIN EXUIBITION. 
INAHAN’S LL WIISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow. delicious, 
and very wholesome. Svld in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 
UNVILLE and CO., 
largert holders of W hisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and Cw., 
Royal Lrish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their Loudou 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


| gor and BUTLER, 155 Regent 

street, London; and 30 King’s road, Brighton. 
Importers and Bottlers of the Pure wines of France, 
Germany, Spain, and Portugal, from the lowest price 
commensurate with soundness, to the most récherché 
descriptions and esteemed vintages. Price lists of all 
Wines and Liqueurs on application. Originally estab- 
lished A.D. 1667. 





Claret...at lis, 18s, 20s, 248, 30s, 56s, to 84s per doz. 
Sherry ...... 3 is, 42s, 48s, to GUS ,, ,, 
Champagne , 60s, 6s, to TS8 4, ,, 
BUCS ccccccces 24s, 30s, 36s, 42s, 48s, to Gs, ,, 
URE AERATED WATERS— 


ELLIS's. 

Ellis's Ruthin Waters unsurpassed for their purity. 

Ellis's Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia and Potass 
Waters and Lemonade, 

None genuine unless Corks branded “ R. Ellis and 
Son, Ruthin,’ and each bottle bears their trade mark— 
Goat on Shield, 

Sold by all Chemists, 
keepers. 

Wholesale only, of R. 
North Wales. 

London Agents, W. 
street, Cavendish square, 
well-known medicine is administered, 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it un excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoyes the public to see that they have 

WATERS’ = ININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since, elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did 
not use Quinine in the manufacture of his Wine. 

I grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine. 

WATERS and WILL I. AMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester Hi use, 34 Ex ? London, Agenuts—E. 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


Confectioners, and Hotel 
ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, 
Sons, Henrictta 


Best and 





U I N I N k.— 
The many and expensive forms in which this 
too often pre- 

The success 








DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
Lt PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting 


Fragrance, by using the celebrated United Service 
Soap Tablets, 4d and 6d. each, Manufactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 

of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


Order 


Few LER and SHEPPARD'S COM- 

POUND PODOPHYLLIN ANTIBLLIOUS PLL LS | 
are the best and safest 
They have a direct benetigial 
Without producing any of the injuries caused by a con- 
Stant use of calome! or biue pill. 
Vegetable pill, composed of podophyllin, taraxacum 
and other ingredients of known repute. Residcuts in 
hot climates will tind them an invaluable medicine. 

Each bottle has the name FOWLER and SHEPPARD 
on the Government Stamp, with the address, 51 
Hollywood road, London, $.W., on the wrapper, with- 
out which none are genuine. In bottles, Is 14d, 2s vd, 
and 468 6d each, of ull Chemists. 





Belfast, are the 


Queta- | 








aperients that can be taken. | 
action upon the liver | 


They are a pure | 


NEW HARMONIUMS. 


CRAMER'S NEW HARMONTCUMS, on the American 
system, and usually called American organs, are free 
from the hard and nasal quality of the ordinary instru- 


ee 
) 








ments. They are remarkable for a round, free, flow- 
ing tone; approaching that of the organ more closely 
than any other instrument of the class. In the manu- 


factory at Camden Town the most receut machinery 
has been erected, and CRAMER and Co, are thereby 
enabled to supply very superior instruments at prices 
much lower than hitherto. 

Pricts, £ 


Black Walnut « ata | Knee Swell 


5 Oectaves 12 


Harmonium ......... 
a sine _ 2Stepp — 15 
= = _ 4 Stops — 22 
sie one aes 6Stops — 28 
Rosewood or Walnut _ 8 Stops _- of 


CRAMER'S Pianoforte, Organ, and Harmonium Gallery 
‘ The largest in Europe 
29 REGENT STRE tis = w. 





207 and 


XYGE NATE DW A TE R for 


INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 


| try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 


to the vital element it contains, may put roses on the 
pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health. 
Laboratory, 36 Long 4 Acre. 


N (ABRIEL’ S CELEBRAT ED 
PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH, 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, and by the 
Manufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established dentists, 
64 Ludgate hill, London. 


GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting 
a natural redness to the om. Price Is 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S ROYAL DENTIFRICE. 
Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts a 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per box, 

GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth ; renders the teeth 
sound and useful,anud prevents toothache. Is 6d per box, 





GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving front teeth; warranted to remain white 
and asfirm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation 
restores froni teeth, and prevents decay, 5s per box, 


GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
A mouth-wash unrivalled for its agreeable properties in 
cleansing the mouth and sweetening the breath, is 
invaluable to smokers, and strongly recommended to 
sufferers from tic, neuralgia, aud toothache. Price 5s. 





N CONSUMPTION, WASTING, IM- 
PERFECT DIGESTION, and ASSIMILATION. 
SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent 
remedial agents. ‘They are the only remedies yet 
known for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil, and 
preventing nausea when taking it, while they also 
efliciently supply the place of the vil when the stomach 
cannot tolerate it. These facts are now attested by the 
published records of numerous medical men, extracts 
from which accompany each bottle, price from 2s to 21s, 
SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond street, London, 
and all Chemists.—Nore.—Savory and Mvore’s name 
and trade-mark ou each bottle, 
MRS. S. A. ‘ALLEN’ bs 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty, 
T will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
T will promote luxuriant growth. 
LLING Hair is immediately checked, 
IN Hair thickened, 
LDNESS prevented. 
1T removes all dandriff. 
17 contains ueither oil nor dye. 
In large botiles, price Six Shillings, 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 


Depit, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


ATE hehete} 


PA 
‘u 
tA 





BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
INCORPORATED BY Royat CHarrer, 1847. 
ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected; 
money received on deposit for tixed periods, the terms 
for which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad street, E.C 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 

ue 


Orrickes:—1 Dale street, Liverpool; Cornhill, 
Charing Cross, London, 

At the ANNUAL MEETING, held Febraury 25 
1870, the Report of the Directors for the year 1869 
showed that 
The Fire Premiums Were..........c0c00++seeee0e ° 
The New Life Premiums £24.05. Sand the total 
The Annuities payable ... 
The Invested Funds . 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
aud 


LO 616 
; bua 

56121 

‘ - 43,630,617 
lent Secretary. 

















B. F. SCOTT 
gr eaas LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Cuter Orrice—No, 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OF FICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
Instituted 1820, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2.750,000; aud in respect of Aunuities only 
£656 per annum, 

The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities 
amount to £972,621, 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application, 

ANDREW BADEN, Astuney and Manager. 


ALF. A MILLION 
has been paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
as © —- ae for 
ACCIDENTS ALL KINDS 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &c.) 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

A Bonus to all Policy-holders of five years’ standing 
has been declared, payable in and after 1871. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, aud 10 Regent street, London, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
£1,500,000 ; fund, 


Iso, capital, reserve 
£444,000, 
‘The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 


bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 


*aid-up 


Hiong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 


Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office, They alsv issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-uamed depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office, 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedie street, London, 1870, 


Dp NEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, 

The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure sulution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy tor Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate coustitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Lnfants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 


} street, London; aud of all other Chemists throughout 


the world, 


i 








OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


CELEBRATED ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY. 
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FALMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, AND MALTA TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 





NEW SUBMARINE ROUTE TO SOUTHERN EUROPE, EGYPT, ADEN, 
AND INDIA, VIA FALMOUTH. 


Tariff for Telegrams 








Of 10 Words. Of 20 Words, 

ToAden ... eee eco eee ose eee wo £116 0 w £2 8 0 
, Bombay, C aleutta, Madras, Ke. eee eee a one en on 207 Os 217 0 

, Ceylon and Burmah.. ove . eee eee ove ove ow - i a 3.1 0 

pes Gibraltar and Malta ' - ‘ eve ove ane _ one 610 6 
» Spain and Portugal . eee ose eee eee eee eee eee _ ove 09 0 
» Italy and Papal States a ie on ave . ven me -- oo ol 0 
» Greece, Turkey, and Roum inia = one ooo ose e _ ove r - 0 
7 6 


» Germany, Belgium, and Holland... 

‘Half the Twenty-Word “Rates for every additional Ten Wor ds. 
Messages are received at the Company's Office, 74 Old Broad strect, and sent direct to their destination. 
Messages are also received at all the Postal Telegraph Offices in Great Britain and Ireland. The public 

should order them to be sent * VIA FALMOUTH.” These words will be transmitted free of charge. 


By order, 
JOHN T. BURT, Secretary. 


From the Provinces sand Irel land, 1s extra. 


London, July, 1870, 





WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
MODERATEUR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA, 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds, ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promp'ly executed. All articles marked in plain figures, 
LON DON=—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufac tory and Show-Rooms, Broad street. [ESTABLISHED 1807.] 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. pie 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 


AT 


DEAN B’S. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every | DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
variety of style and finish. Bath Rooms fitted e¢ omiplete. 
DEANE’S—E£lectro-plated Spoons and Forks, best | DEA NE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in modern and 
manufacture, strongly plated. approved patterns. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and — » Sets, | DEANE’S—De ste ads in Iron and Pr 
Liquor Stands, Cruets : gedding of superior quality. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-w: aa Dishes. | DEANE’S—Register Stoves, improved London- 
Tin Dish Covers in sets, from Iss. made Kite hene rs, Ranges, &e. 
DEANE’S—Papier Mach¢é Tea Trays, in Sets from DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Po 
21s, new and elegant patterns. | of patterns, French and Englis 
DEANE’S—Pronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with | DEANE’ S—Tin and Japan Goods, Lron W: are, ee 
Loysell’s and other Improvements. Culinary Utensils, 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew | DEANE’ S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &ec., well made 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &e. strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a | DEANE’ S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, 
large and handsome assortment. Garden Rollers, Wire Work, «ce. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed pat- | DEANE’ S-—-Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three- | manufactured on the premises, of 
light Glass from 40s. the best material, 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 Kise Wuuiam vcensanie LONDON BarDGS. 


WEBB’S 
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<DOONS and FORKS Fiddle 
Carvers, | SPOONS and FORKS. Pattern. 





TABLE KNIVES. 
test steel secured to Ivory Handles, 











——— 24s SOs 

Ba] ivory, octagon handles,atperdoz I7s 15s 6s 0d 403 548 

+» ivory, square, full size Ss 208/158) 7s Od +. ois 703 
» better, round es a6 25s 1s 9s Od | 

round handles, strong 0s Ds ls 6d TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, £5 5s, £6 10s, to £17. 


FRUIT KNIVES & FORKS, per doz., £2 10s, £3, to £6. | CAKE BASKETS, 21s, 30s, 35s, 45s, 53s, 66s. 
LUNCHEON or BREAKFAST CRUET FRAMES, | 
15s, 208, 25s, 35s, 40s. : ; CRUET FRAMES, six bottles 
ELECTRO-SIL x ER FISH-EATING KNIVES. Ivory | (an be seen in course of Manufacture at the Winsley 
Handles, Plain & Chased Blades, per doz., 493 to 100s. | Street Works, Oxford street, London ; or Royal Cutlery 
FISH CARVERS, per pair, in case, 14s, 20s, 25s, to 60s Works, Sheffield. 
Old Goods replated and regilt equal to new at very mo 
llustrated Catalogues post free. | 
London Manufactory—Winsley street, Oxford street. Sheffield Manufa y—Royal Cutlery Works. 


71 and 72 CORNHILL; and 76, 77, and 78 OXFORD STREET, SAEDON. 


22s, 36s, 43s, 60s, 803, 








te charges. 








| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | 
STEEL PENS. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 


























: or RISTS derive additional pleasure 

from their Rambles by being acqui uinted with 
Minerals, Rocks, and Fossils. Mr, TENN NANT, 
Geologist, 149 Strand, London, gives PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION in MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY, 
and from his extensive Collectioa, comprising many 
thousand specimens, Pe and Gentlemen are 
enabled in a dozen or twenty Lessons to ac quire suffi- 
cient knowledge to identify all the ordinary con. 
ponents of Rocks, and most of the Minerals and Metals 
used in the Arts. Terms, 7s. for a lesson of one hour, 

Mr. TENNANT eau supply Elementary Collections 
at 2, 5, 10, 20, to 500 Guineas each, to illustrate Geolo sy 
and Mineralogy. 

"THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867, 

URE PICKLES, SAUCES, J AMS, 
and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by 
CROSSE anp BLACKWELL, 

Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, aud other Condiments, 
Retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale at 
the Manufactory, Soho square, London, 


if IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTKACT of 
4 MEAT.—Four Gold Medals. Supplied to the 
wu, Dutch, and 








British, French, Prussian, Russian, Italis 








other Governments. Dr. Lankester writes regirding 
Extract of Meat :—* But there is a difference in flavour, 
and here, as in all other kinds of food, it is the tlayour 
that makes the quality.” [tis essentially on account of 


the tine meaty flavour, as distinguished from the 
burnt taste of other extracts, that LIEBL i COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT defeated all Australian and other sorts at 
Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam und is so universally 
preferred in all European mark 

One pint of fne-flavoured be ef- teaat 2 23d. Most con- 
venient and economic * stoc 

CAUTION. —Require Baron. L iebig’s, the inventor's, 
signature on every jar, and ask distinetly for LIEBLG 
COMPANY'S EXTRACT. 

As stated by the War Office, the assertion of an 
Australian Agent of solely supplying the British 
Government is proved to be nothis ig Dut an untrue 
statement. 


EK. LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

SAUCES, and CON DIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and (Son. sole proprietors of the celebrated iteceipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up aud labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to misleed 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), wud 13 Trinity 
street, London, S.E. 


LS ig thee SAUCE.—CAUTION,— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce ure par 
ticularly requested to observe that euch Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, sigued * Llizabeth Lazenby. 


N OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
a. hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s, each ; also 5s, 7s. Gd,and 15s, each, 
including brush. 


OUN GOSNELL & CO.’S CILERRY 
e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth « pearl like whiten . protects 
the enamel from decay, aud imparts a pleasimg frag- 
rance to the breath. Price Is 6d per pot 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemisis, and at 
93 Upper Thames street, Loudyn. 

















Angel passage, 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THILE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upward 0) Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective inve the 





curative treatment of HERNIA. Th 1e “el 
spring, so often hurtful in its effec is i re nvoided. a 
soft bundage being worn round the bor ly, while the re- 

Muoc-MALN 


quisite resisting power is supplied by the 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titt ing with : 30 ULUch vase 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and muy be 
worn during sleep, A des opi circular may be bad, 
and the Truss (which ¢ 
post, on the circumferet 
the hips - ing sent to the Manufacturer, 

WHITE, 228 Pice y 





eof the} nly two luches below 












Single ding lis re, 1s, 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, is 8d 
Umbilical ditto, 42s Po 

bust 


office orders to be sande 
oltice, Piecadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
PLASTIC STOU ngewe ,KNEE-C APS, 








Tal 
STARCH. SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE | Ec, | foe 5 ABICOSE VEINS, an 
| WEAKNESSand S\ sLINGoft SaS,S nRALNS, 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. WORE. | ke. They are porous, light iu texture, and ites te 
_ - }aud are ‘dra vu on like au ordiuary stockin Pri e 
, dl OD TAPE SOT SY NDIGES TIO N.—Dhe Medical | 4s 64 @s 64, Ios, aud Lis each ; posiage, 6 
CORATIONS—HOWARD'S PATENT, Profession adopt MORSON'S PREPARATION ol | JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,225 Piceatiliy, London 
No. 2.138 PEPSINE as the True Remedy. Sold in and | 3 
uperseding all other kinds Boxes from 2s 6d by all Pharn utical Chemists, and | 1 ie al. ON AYSOINTMENTS PILLS. 
oo sonseile ne he J weturers HOMAS MORSON ul SUD LA ask ! —tr . bu very 
Show Rooms—25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET | Sout ton row, Russ¢ I squ re, L 1. ‘ or ~ arta “ate I t i 
OXFORD STREET, W. RR m8 nig te lies own rational 
_ en - LOSS OF HAIR, &e [lettin blister b si t Hi hint 
w Al CE.—LEA and PERRINS’. tronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. | ment and Pills purify, hg 
K The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by Rs S. . PE RRY is dail y in pitied at | never weaken the bury nord 
Cunnoisseurs * The only Goud Sauce Improves the 04 of (EGE NT STREET. Londo: ott Depletion dou 
appetite and aids digestion, , al . | ae kate * > same time it \ 
Unrivalled for piquaney and flay ur. Heian = ah aie a Holle ned 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. he ess esa | du 9 She Fr acer all Wes tieeaaei Pour 
BEWARE OF IMIT ATI A ¢ the ah sexe coop pesge Pca dpe See ke wt the 
a P medic } Mr » treatment. rie | not omly ¢ Line 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all | SN’ AL ie ge Rm Pn eae nigel fea of | OF lloway's prepara 
I get entnscns perfluous hair, post free, 4s. Her DEPILATORY | Ss aggeninist Ue irae : 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL. London, and | LOTION for pert manently era t routs ef | they throw out impurities, and pr apt a- tina 
6old by all Dealers iu Sauces throughout the World. superfluous hairs, 21s per bottle, carri age | aid. | ciple from disease, or lead it baci ¢ healt 


K~ ibn 1 28982 HM 4bB 4 4a heh dam 


ine 
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7 INGS COLLEGE, 

SCHOOL will RE-OPEN September 

the COLLEGE on MONDAY and TUESDAY, 

| Sanud4. The prospectus for next ter: 

Apply personally, or by letter marked outed le 
setus,” to J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Esq. 


TORTIL LONDON eae ate 


ee —_ 
HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. | 
H. c oO L EE, 
156, STRAND, 156. 
rter of French Felt Hats, Leghorn. Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manutfaciure. | s3 
The largest and most v aried selection in London of | 


2h, 








« Pro- 
tary, 


Tourist’s if ats and Caps. Also a large Assortment of 












Hats suitable for every Foreign Clim a SCHOOL for LADIES, 12 and 14 Camden street. 
156 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset House. Seventy-Eight Papils from this school have passed 


* with 





the Cambridge Local Examinatious, Twenty-on 
honours. 

{ . . 

; Particulars supplied on application. 
| Toe next term will begin 
September Lt. 


| 3 j EDFORD COLLEGE 
| 


48 and 49 Bedford square, 
Founded 1849—Incorporated 1360 

The SESSION 1570-71 will begin on THURSDAY, 

| OCTOBER 15, 


Au Examination for the Arnott Scholarships will be 





J. NICOL) i: Merchant Clothier to 
e the ‘oun, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
.of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Out!itter. 
(114, 116, 118, 120 R 
~ 41, 44,45 Warwick 
(22 Cornhill, E.C. 
10 Mosley street, Ma 
ANCHES ...... «50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
BR. (39 New street, Biri = am, 
For GENTLE MEN. 
Hi. J. Nicoll’s Tourists’ Suits, rt 
H. J. Nicoll’s Tourists’ Overcoat b . f wet cectee wn 
us d September shooti: eld the begin gol clo 
ocx Coal it nn Teche, es ‘ : ‘tuses my be obtained at the C 
pack pockets, cool and strong as linen, resisting the | JANE MARTINEAU, 
thorn and damp, and well adapted to this variable ALY RN 


on WEDNESDAY. 
gent street, W. 
LONDON. .eceereeeee street, W. 

: (for LADIES), 


chester. “perenne 













ollege, 
Honorary Secretary. 


COLLEGE. 













8. | 
— For YOUNG GENTLE) es In December next 
H. J. Nicoll’s Suits for the Seaside (M Pn gor Even- |} FOUR OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two Classical, two 
ing Dress) ready for immediate use made to order | Muthematical, will be competed for, tenable only in 
in a few hours. Kr 1ic kerbocker Suits from 2is; ; the ling-Houses, each of the value of £4) ancl, if 
Sailor's co: n vers suits, ) requ free nomination. ; ; 
from £2 2 g ilso the New | These hciege lars _ sare tenable for One Year, tut the 
Registered ‘Belt Dress fe Yis. Hats, | 1 vr future rships if wader 
a of dress, ; 





caps, hosiery, shirts, &€ ; 
For LADII been M mbers of the School 


‘ "andl utes Must have 











to [L6s 


HJ. Nicoll’s Travelling Dresses, 313 62; trimmed, | fr Bot less than one meee yan and ecnyices ne Sut 4 
5 Gd | December have exceeded their fourter ntl y ar, 
wad. Nicoll’s Travelling Cloaks, 21s to 326 64 | The next Term will commence on Saturday, the 
H. J. * ' etchite 25 4: # . th September, For further information apply to the 


H. J. Nicoll’s Riding Habits, 65s hats, com 
plete. 21s. 
H. J. Nice 


The 


4 
Hoad Master. 


( 





. Ke, 
Nicoll's 


lackets 





menade and House 
obtained at H. J 


H's Pre 


above can 





ony Se PROFESSORSHIP) of NATURAL PHTLO- 






















es ondon 2) RR . 
—— Fe Stee Bae. i SOPHY.—The Trustees propose to ELECT a SECOND 
=) Hold atrect: and Bi won ee dian, 59 Rew etrs | PROFESSOR of NATURAL PHILOSUPHY, asc 
- 7 adjutor to Professor Bal four Stewart, FLRS. rhe 
cesv ENT CLOTH.—Made to a special | Ptvfcssor will share with Dr. Stewar: 

order and for a special pu: | rhnental) and the ‘oot th 

Messrs. JAY have purchased a bia abrie which | tory. Further information will be give 

they >» named “CONVENT .CLOTH It is nade | to ee vie ipal, but it is requestes 
entirely cf silk and wool, it is very light and cool, and j may not be addressed individually 
very strong. The price is only one guit nndahalfthe | the new Ps fessor will be able to enter on his duties 
dress. The intrinsie value, however, is about two- | not later than the Ist January, is7L Candidates are 
thirds more than the price named 1ot to be | requested tu send in applications, statin academi- 
purchased at any other house in uf md le ‘al degree, aud general qualitications, acc mp manied by 

JAY'S MOURNING E E} "SE | testimie mials, to * The ‘Trustees of Owens College, 

247, 249, and 251 Re oe j under covert >the Registrar, vn or beture the 17th of 
| September next. 
‘ Ss d ¢ PIETERS d. G. GREENWOOD, Principat. 
QHIRT-MAKERS and OULVILLERS. -G.GREENWOOD, Principal. 





Established 1712. 













London. — The | 


_ and | 


i 
is now ready. | 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHES PER. | 


Psevren R°S MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMBER, being i, 1X. of the New Series. 
lited by J. A. FROUDE, 
CONTENTS. 
The COLONIES ONCE MORE. By the Editor. 
LETTERS of Sir GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS. 
The PLANET SATURN. By Richard A, Proctor, 
B.A. PARAS, 
MAHOMETANISM in the LEVANT. Part IT, 
FASHIONS in HAIR and HEAD-DRESSES. 
fhe DOMINLE’S SONS. A Story in Three Chapters. 





EAST and WEST. Part 1. Contributed by the Countess 
Spencer. 
The PLOT and DRAMATIS PERSONJZE of TITUS 


ANDRONICUS. By Dr. R.G. Latham, F_R.S. 
Thhe FUTURE of LABOUR. By J. Lowry Whittle, 
The WAR. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


On Monday, the 29th inst, (One Shilling), No. 129. 


TT. CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER, with Lllustrations by George du 
Maurier. 
CONTENTS 
The ADVENTURES of U ARRY RICHMOND. 
an I}ustration.) 
Chap. |. [am a Subject of Contention. 
2. An Adventure on my own Account. 
- Dipwell Farm, 
i. | have a ‘Taste of Grandeur. 
LITE RARY E XHAU STION, 
L- EMPIRE c'est la PALX. Reminiscences of a Zouave, 
AGAINST TIME. (With an Lilustration.) 
Chap. ‘Sie Transit. 
— os. Marriage, Love, 
ao. © Radiey's. 
— 4) Home at Last. 
LADY CAROLINE, 
OUT of EDEN. By Philip Bourke Marston. 
LITTLE PAUPERS 
Sairy, ELDER 


i hoes 


(With 


7. 
and Leave-taking. 


t, and Co., 15 Waterloo place 


price One Shilling. 


BAR MAGAZINE 


On the 29th inst., 


TEMPLE 


for SEPTEMBER, 
CONTENTS, 

1. The LANDLORD of “the SUN.” By William 
Gilbert, Author of “ De Protandis,” “ Suirley Hall 
Asylum,” & Chapters XLV. and XV, 

2, LETYERS trom INDIA, By the laie Hon. Emily 
Eden 

1. A erty E of the THAMES. 

LATY « POPE. 





| 7. The PULSON of ASP 3. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHB ONT “Pe pemry ¢ irk . , 
32 Sueno STRERT, CAVENDIS! SQUARE, U NIVERS! ry ( OLLEGE, LONDON. | 
India Gauze, French Printed and Sill: Gauze Summer | “ : 7 — + aoe cig sei ia as 
Shirtings of the latest Patterns. rhe SESSION of the FACI LUY of MEDICINE will | 
Trowser-Shaped Riding or Dress Pants made to | commence on MUNDAY, October 3, Lutroductory 
measure, and a thorough fit guaranteed j Lecture ; om + the FACULTY of ARTS | 
sm Conte seennntraie | ‘The SESSLON of the FACUL of ARTS an 
pe INDIA AND CHINA OUTFIT ‘ LAWS will begin on TUESDAY, October 
THT ah vp . . Phe SESSION of the FACULTY of SCIENCE will 
SS ont TOMRT WARE-~) OS oe. Eee 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON hes ONE LARGE | professor Williamson, FURS. at 3 pam. | 
SHOW ROOM devoted exclusively to the lisplay of lhe EVENING CLASSES for Classics, Modern | 
BATHS and TOILET W AR E. Phe Stuck of | Tanguages, Mathematics, the Natural Sciences, History, 
each is at once the largest, newes aad most | Shorthand. te..willcommeace ou MOM DAY, Qetober lo 
varied ever submitted to the pu » and inarked Che SCHOUL for BOYS beiween the ages of Seven 
at prices proportionate with = those f have | and Sixteen will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, September 
tended to make his establishmen i t dis- jv) i 
tinguished in this countr rv ers, Ss: Prospectuses of the various Departments H 
Pillar Showers, £ 5 ISs to 3882) College, containing full information respecting classes, 
Sponging, 16s to 32s; ‘ A large | pees, days and hours of attendauce, &e., and copies of | 
assortment of Gas Furnace, ‘old Plunge, | the roealations relating to the entrance and other ex- 







ven to cont 
may he « 


hibiti 
| by stu lents of the 
Office of th 


he eXamination for 


nd Camp Shower Baths. Toilet wage in great 
from Ils 6d to 45s the Set of 


Ss. B UR 


and prizes oF 


Lilies, 


Vapour 
variety, 


TJILLIAM 


=, scholarships, 
‘veral Fa 
ecColl 








at th 


TON, 





the Medical E 


unee Es 




















FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- | , 5 will be held at the College i 
> } “ ~ Tole > j ’ om A he 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sen af fatalogue, | oy x whence ting that for the Andrey ‘utranee I 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri (Faculties of Ar und Laws, aud of S i 4 
valled Stock, with Lists of pri es and Plans of the 29 | sain and Seth September 

ow Rooms, post-fre yv t reet: 1, The College is close to the Gower-Sir st 

nil ¢ Newman stree 4 nd & Perry's place: | gp, Me tan Railway, and ouly a tew minut 

ewman yard, The ied B ing Bods | wank 1 » termini of the North-Western, Mid { 

st distant parts of t 1 kingdom b ind Girent Ni wrtheru Railways. 


WILLIAMS, BURTON 








ng. willalways OWN ROBSON, BA. retary to the ¢ 
'y at a small tine pei j Angust, 147 
“PO! RT ‘MANT E. AU S.| JPPOYAL POLYTECHNIC. —Professor ' 
a7 STR AND | oR rie s New Lecture showing how the n 
a $ | vellous Giost Effects are “se agg New Musical 
“‘DRESSLN BAGS. | Enterta nmont, hy Bb slew tin ~The Wi Unel 
37 STRAND. r, Hush-bye-Babes in the Wo a Sand and th 
Canal, American organ daily The wl i l 
sLEN'S TERLAND TRUNKS. , Ne 
‘‘! Lim's OVERSEA RUNG [EE BACOMBE HOTEL, delightfully 
tted on the margin of l 
yndon and , ta 





DESPATCII 


BONES. F ¥4 
j and | 


—_ 
estes EN’S PRIZE 


s flor ¢ t t tray 


- y Gives 
2? STRAND ) 
47 STRAND. Br rnd Exeter Railways, cfd P. 
—!, BOHLIN, lifracombe, North D i 


\l ED A L,| 


TEN TNOR, ISLE of WIGHT, ~— 


Hin 





‘\ 





elf tele 2 acai eae pe » il SES 
j nc AP \RIMENTS ) A> 
' \ RiP GE, Ho pe t ‘\ 
I . i har then mued Villa Reside \ 
vy, S sun ve-st St ) 
11 oe : 
r i : 
tr iw SAFES or RE I RIGEI KALOLS 
tric 1 Water Tank 
tit at: rt vement rh N. v Au ib 
Piils Lv q w i ri \mu in | 
Piva vet | t with | ( mpagnue Fra; I’ x 
»>m hus by I a Lis ree ou ap t . 
Henry Allpa Po the i WENLAM ARE WE CU AN . 
\MOMILE PILLS 4 Londo Wt 


5s. GERMANY under WAR, 
Richard BENTLEY, New Burlington street 
C 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL— 
CONTENTS OF 


ern YEAR. 
wd 
An ENGAGED MAN, 


SEPTEMBER Part.—Price 
iu Twelve Chapters, 








Chapters L-VILL 
AT DICKENS'S SALE. 
JEAN, DUCHI of PERTH, 
A NEW PROFESSION. 
OUR EARLIEST ANCESTORS. 
IN the WOUDS, A Reverie, 
ARCACHON, 
ALGOL, 
The ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH 


CURIOSITIES of INDU ENGLISH CORRESPOND- 


ENCE, 
ACROSS the WALNUTS and the WINE, 
The MONTH: Science and Arts. 
rt UK PLECES of ORIGINAL POETRY 
id Chapters XL-XVITL of an Original Tale, entitled, 
BRED IN THE BONE. 


NEW PERIODICAL.—3d Monthly. 
UNDAY MORNING, 


S 





consisting of Original Articles, characterized 
by Evangelical Breadth. Brief, Comprehensive, aud 
Taoughttul. Royal Svo, toned paper, bandsomely 


printed, 


SimvainN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers, 











POYAL SCHOOL of MINES 
vu DIKECTOR. 
SiR RODERICK ae =v RCULSON, Bart., K.C.B., 
F &e. 
During the Twentieth pe 1870-71, which will 
‘ on the li h of Uctobe u follow 
COURSES LECTURES and PIRAC Li AG 
| DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 
1. Chen iy E Frankland, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
2. Met 1 hu Per M.D, FALLS 
Natural y. By T.H “Huxley _ LL.D. F.RS 
: _ ‘in — : By Warington W. Smyta, M.A., F.RS, 
“i wy. By A.C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.RS. 
7. Applied Mechanics. By 'l Givudeve, M.A, 
Phi By Frederick Guthrie, BLA. Ph.D. 
ustruction in Mechanical Drawing, by the Rev. J. 
Hla i Lidgar, M 
rsStudeuts desi f becoming Ass 1te4 
co” in one sum, on entrance, of two aundal pay- 
Lait, x Isive ul Labora 
1’ ure received in the Royal College of Chemistry 
Laboratory » iuiler direction 
raniklaned lin | 4 La! at 
t d lor. Perey 
vlst i t ih 1 ¢ issued a 
aniche 
(Juecu's Ser iler M yin ‘, 
\ \ Manag nay mail 
ut reduced prices 
sted) = Seu i i i rs, aud 
gaged iu edu u edt iv 
s ut reduced fees 
i hi th t V t vo 
‘ i i evera ¥ n sua 
shedt v nent 
A pre ‘ i ! r 1 ly ’ 
A Kt Mu J yu 


KS, Registrar. 


PRENUAM REE 
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THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS AT AL 
From THISTLES—GRAPES? By 


Author of “St. Bede's,” ‘* The Curate’s Discipline.” 3 vols. crown Syo. 


BEAUTY TALBOT. 


of “Bella Donna,” “ Never Forgotten,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


PETRONEL. 


* Love's Conflict,” &c. 3 yols. crown 8yo. 


The BOND of HONOUR. 


3 vols. crown 8yo. 


Y TAT’ i ta 

The COUNTR) 
Novel. (Copyright.) By V. BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“It is always refreshing to meet one novel among 
many which is a beautiful work, with a plan, a subject, 
and an idea. The poetical charm of this new produc- 
tion of Auerbach is guaranteed by its exquisite 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


Also, immediately, 


lively und characteristic por 


Mrs. Eiloart, The Three Brothers. 


By Florence Marryat, Author of 
A Heart History. 


HOUSE on the RHINE. A 


scenery. ‘The radiant and ever-moving life of the 
Middle Rhine forms the background of the picture. 


Throughout the author shows himself a master of 
rtraiture.”"—Academy. is unquestionable, while its own characteristics wil! 


tL LIBRARIES. POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of “ Chroni | 
jek ie ce mnicles of Carling- 
“This novel is bright and sparkling, and is full of 


By P. rey Fitzgerald, A author a sa re ny ta as of a genial, kindly philo- 


‘Esther Hill’s Secret. By 


GEORGIANA M, Craik. 3 vols. 


Theresa. By Noell Radecliffe, 


Author of “Alice Wentworth,” “ The Lee 
don Hall,” &¢. 3 yols. sic Bien: 


The Vivian Romance. By 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. 
‘Three amusing volumes we ll worth the perusal of 
the novel-reading public.”"—Atheneum, 


Sir Richard. By Hugh Neville, 


“The promise of future celebrity this novel presents 


obtain for it a general welcome.”"— Messenger. 


Silvia. By Julia Kavanagh. 





* This novel is fresh and charming.”"—Sat. Revie. 


SIR A. MALET ON THE GERMAN CONFEDERATION. | HURST and BLACKETT, 15 Great Marlborough street 


In 1 yol. Syo, with Five Mars, price 18s, 


THE OVERTHROW OF THE GERMANIC 


CONFEDERATION BY PRUSSIA 


By Sir ALEXANDER MALET, Bart., K.C.B., 


| THE ART JOURNAL,» 


| For SEPTEMBER (price 2s — contains the following 
NE ENGRAVI 


| Li 
IN 1866 1. The DEFENCE of L V THOM HOUSE, 1644, afte y 
° Gi. D. Leslie, A.RA 
| 2. The TWA DoGs, after Sir E. Landseer, R.A 
| 3. The CROSS of PRAYER, from the Bas-Relief by 
| John Bell. 


Late H.M. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at Frankfort. 
| Also numerous Literary Contributions relating to the 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


| Fine Arts, &c, 
London: VikTUE and Co., 26 Ivy lane, », Patern oster row 


| cS rinenr esa 





MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Now ready, the SEPTEMBER NUMBER of 


1, BESSY RANE. By the Author of “ East Lynne,” 
Chap. 30. Jelly’s Troubles. 
a1. Coming Home to Die. 
32. Richard North's Revelation. 
Under the Same Roof. | 
. IN the I F IREL IGHT. By Sarah Doudney. 
SIXPENCE, MONTULY. 


CONTENTS, 


4. A TALE of SIN. By Ji 
5, A RIDE through the H 
G. A STORY of MODERN 





Freeling Broderip, 


3. GETTING HOME from GERMANY. 


7. The TRAVELLERS of the SEA, By Frances 


| ONDON LIBR. ARY, 12 *. Jaines’s 
| Bu square, Loudon. —Poun te ai 
PaTroN—ILR.H. the PRINCE of — = 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS ¢ AR L, YLE, Es 


A R G O Sg Yy. The f llowing are the terms of sieiien: to this 
| Library, wi tich © rutains 55, WO vol umes of Ancient and 


| 
| Modern Literature, in various languages. 

| Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with catrance fee of 
| : 

| 





| £6; Life Membership, 





yhony Ludlow. 4 a 
FEATHER. , By Alice King. Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten te 
| town members, Reading-room opeu from Ten to halt- 


IRELANI 
| past Six, 
Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition), 
price 15s; to members, 10s Gd. 
ROBERT H ARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. —At all Libraries, 
STRAY LEAVES of SCIENCE and FOLK-LORE. 
By J. ScOFFERN, M.B. 8yo. 
PEASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. By L. Ltoyo, 


Author of “The Game Birds of Sweden,” &.  Svo. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in GERMANY. 


Times’ Correspondent at Berlin, Repriuted from the Zines. 


PRINCIPLES of COMEDY and DRAMATIC 


EFFECT. By Percy FitzGeratp. Svo. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


By the | 


LADY WEDDERBURN’S WISH: a Noyel. By 
JAMES Grant, Author of “The Romance of War,” &c. 3 vols. 

The INQUISITOR: a New Novel. By Witttam 
Gicpert, Author of * Doctor Austin's Guests,” &., &e, 

AFTER BAXTOW’S DEATIL: a Novel. By Mortey 
Farrow, Author of * No Easy Task,” &e. 3 vols, 

MONEY’S WORTH: a Novel. By Tom LIloon. | 
3 vols. 

The BANE of a LIFE: a Novel. By Tuomas | 
Wrieut (“The Journeymin Engiveer™), Author of “Some Habits and 


Customs of the Working-Classes,” &e. 5 vols. 


HEARTS and DIAMONDS : 


ELIZABETH P, RAMSAY. 3 vols. 


a Novel. 


By Miss 


FENACRE GRANGE: a Novel. By Lancrorp Ceci, | 


FALSELY TRUE. 
SCHOOLED with BRIARS : 
ROBERT LYNNE: a Novel. 


2 vols, 


By Mrs. Casuun Hoey. 3 vols. 
a Novel. In 1 vol. 


By Mary Bripeman. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catacrine street, Strand. 





rmilk NE W C ITYL IBRARY, LONDON —See t he B UIL DE R 
: of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 5d, for View and Plans—Also for Papers ou 
the Preservation and Purity of lron—Modern Architecture in India—The Arehiter 
tural Raid in Lincoln—Pleasing the Eye—Jersey—Bristol and Health, &c.—1 York 
street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


'MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


| NEW BOOKS. 
| See MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER. 


Postage free on anes on, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for SEPTEMBER 


Postage free on application, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBR ARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
Ciry OFrice, 4 KING strert, Cuearsipe. * 


Mr. DICKENS'S NEW WORK, 
On August 31 will be published, price 1s 6d, Part VI. of 


The MYSTERY of EDWIN DROOD. 


aitof Mr. Dickens 





With Two Illustrations by S. L. Fildes. a Vignette, and s 
engraved by Baker from a photograph by Mr. Mason. 
: 6d, with Illustrations 


Also, on the 31st, will be ready, in 1 vol. demy Svo, price 7s 
and a Portrait, the Six Parts of The MYSTERY. of rE DWIN DROOD. 


| The AGRICULTURAL LABOURER: a 
Handbook. 1. The Extent and the Effect of Field W ork upon Women and 
| is—4. Education— 






Children—?. Food and Wages—%. Cottage 
| 5, Hiring—6. Injurious [nfla : tle 1g—7. Beneficial 
Influences: Clubs, Co-ope —3. Farms—®, General 
Summary. By T. E. Keppe, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Crow: , 63. 
[Just published. 
CHAPMAN and WALL, 193 Piceadilly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZIN NE, 
No. 131, for SEPTEMBER, price Is. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. ‘The DUEL of the NATIONS.” 
2. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NE W STORY, 
HU MBLETHWAITE.” Chapters NULL—XV 
3. Profess« 5 oat Sal The ENGLISH REVOLU LION of 


Sir HARRY HOTSPUR of 


the NINETEENTH 





( “Ee NTURY 
4. “ae AITS and MEMOIRS,” by R. LU. HORNE, 
5. * The MITRATLLEUSE.” 
6, MILLICENT GARRETT PAWCELT “PR )PORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION, 
“The MISSION to YARKUND,” by AN OFFICER at MEERUT, (With Map > 


7. 
8. * ENDOWMENTS,” by CHABLES NEATE, LA.. Oriel College, Oxf rd. 


9, “The LAY of the GERMAN LINT-MAKERS.’ 
10. * The DEFENCES of ENGLAND.” 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
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and Published by him at the “SrecTATOR’ 
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